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FORF.WORO 



On its fifth ncetinc!, in November 1967 ^ the Planning 
Committee for the Hevelopment of educational Rese-^rch^ charged 
a sub' commi t tee to establish ''suitable metliods of determining’, 
the state of educational research in CHiebec and Cto taVe) the 
necessary steps to carry out this inventory'^ 



Ibie sub-committee met in July 1968 and adopted a general 
plan for the proposed study, which was to aim at a survey 
of the individual researchers, the research setting in which 
they worked, the resources available to them, their research 
activities, and of the research community in general and its 
research ideals. 



In the early stage of the plajining, the Institute of 

Research in Education (I.R.E.) invited the author of an 

2 

extensive study in the United States , Dr, Sam D. Sieber, to 
discuss the study with the sub-committee, and to meet with the 
deans of the Quebec faculties of Education. Dr. Sieber was very 
helpful in describing his own experience and in providing the 
sub-cowaittee with relevant material. 



The first questionnaire - to the deans of faculties of 
Education - was then developed and Dr. Jean-Marie Joly, director 
of the I.R.E,, conducted the interviews where the deans answered 
to that questionnaire. 



An advisory body to the Minister of Education. 

^ SIEBER, Sam D. 5 LAZARSFELD, Paul F. The Organitation of 

Educational Res e arch in the United States , Bureau of Applied 
Social ResearchT f'olum^ii aTiniversi ty , New York Citv, 1966. 



At this point of the survey, the sub-committee reconanended 
that a team be charged with the elaboration of the other 
questionnaires and with the analysis of the results. The I.R.E. 
then appointed Dr. Gabriel Breton, of Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity, Mr. Keith J. Dowd, of Bishop’s University, and Dr. Eigil Pedersen, 
of McGill University, and assigned Miss Th^rese Annette Faucher, 
of its own staff, to pursue the different phases of the work. 

This team drew up three questionnaires - to professors 
of faculties of Education, to students in Education, to researchers 
in various organizations. The questionnaire for faculty meiebers 
was pre-tested, by Dr. Breton with French-speaking professors 
at the University of Ottawa, and by Mr. Dowd, at the University 
of New-Brunswick , 



By June 1969, the three questionnaires hod been sent out 
to the different populations. Dr. Breton had to resign at 
this mowent , and the analysis of the results and early stages of 
the writing were conducted by the three other menhers of the tenn. 



Finally, the writing of this report, and of a more 
detailed study stJ 11 to be announced, was assumed by Dr. Pedersen, 
who is Tesponsiblc for the stolemrnts and conclusions therein. 

The French text was written hy Miss Faucher. 



from the building up of the questionnaires to the end 
of the analysiS| the data processing service of the Quebec Deport 
meni of Education offered an indispensable collaboration^ 

especial}/ through Mr. Benott Bretonj Mr. Bernard Gateau 
Mr. Jean 'Jacques Scoriot# 



A great number of tasks were performed at the I.R.F, Two 
main groups were involved in these: from the beginning, the 

secretariat provided varied clerical help and we wish to 
acknowledge in particular, the patient and efficient collaboration 
of Mrs. F. Normand and Miss F. Robitaille; the other group was 
a team of four I.R.E, members who, under the leadership of 
Mr. Paul Lemire, was charged with the preliminary check of 
numerous contingency tables. 



Ke wish to express our gratefulness to Deans C. Wayne Hall, 
of McHill University, Richard doly, of the University of Sherbrooke, 
John Macdonald, of Sir George Williams University, Gabriel La Rocque, 
of the University of Montreal, Jean-Yves Drolet, of Laval Univer- 
sity, and Janes Angrave, of Bishop's University, who gave long 
interviews and then read and comnented on the draft report on 
these interviews; to Deans Lionel Desjarlais, of the University 
of Ottawa, and Robert J, Love, of the University of New Brunswick, 
who made possible the pre-test of the questionnaire to professors 
of Education, and to the members of their faculties who participated 
in this pre-test; to the members of faculties of Education, to the 
students, and to the other respondents to our different 
questionnaires . 



This report contains neither a list of research projects, 
completed or underway, nor a list of researchers working in 
Quebec. Such lists are being drawn up, and the I.R.E. is 
already able to provide lists of researchers or projects concerning 
specific fields* It Is the hope of the KR.F. to set up an 
Index which can be kept up-to-date, thanks to the collaboration 
of the researchers, 



INTRODUCTION 



This «onograph is a suwaary of a larger voiume which 
reports the results of an inventory of educational research in 
Quebec. The project was undertaken in order to provide a basis 
for planning and coordinating educational research within the 
province. Hence, it deals with infomation about university, 
public, and private research organizations, and the people 
who work in them. 



The work was undertaken by the Institute of Research in 
rducation upon the advice of the Planning Committee for the 
Development of Research in Fducation. Since the I.R.E. was 
established to service the educational research commtjnity in 
Quebec, it was necessary to obtain exact information about that 
coTOBunlty - its human and material resources, and the needs and 
interests of the researchers. Another major aim was to learn 
about the factors that are related to research productivity, 
both In the past, currently, and in the future, through the plans 
of those already qualified, and the training of new researchers. 



Populations Studied 

Four different populations deans, professors of education, 
graduate students in education, and educational researchers in 
r ntexts other than faculties of education - were studied, in 
eaeJj case through the ore of a p.^iticular instrument designed for 
the purpose. Aji interview schedule, including a standard set of 
questions, was designed for with the deans, and a scries of 
three separate but parallel quest ionnalnis were developed to 
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obtain information from professors of education, students, and 
other educational researchers. The design stage included the 
study of instivments used in previous projects of this type 
which were carried out elsewhere. Of particular importance in 
this phase of the work was the Sieber and l.azarsfeld questionnaires , 
and other questionnaires, materials, and advice presented by 
Dr, Sieber, 



All instruments were produced in English and French, 

The first of the three questionnaires was tested in both languages, 
through the kind cooperation of professors at the University of 
Ottawa and the University of New Brunswick, 



Collection of Data 

In the late fall of 1968, the deans of faculties of 
2 3 

Education in the six Quebec universities , were interviewed. 



In January 1969, 235 questionnaires were sent to full- 
time meirbers of the faculties or departments of Education of the 
same universities; two thirds of these professors responded. 



The student population was difficult to determine because 
of the complexity of structures where graduate training in education 




^ SIEBER, Sam 0. 5 LAZARSFELO, Paul F, Op. cit,, Anpcndix F 

^ '^Deans'* in this report refers to deans of faculties of Fducation 
or chairmen of departments of Education, depending on the 
organization of the particular university. 

^ At that time, the University of Quebec was not yet established. 
The six universities mentioned are Bishop's University, Laval 
University, McGill University, University of Montreal, Univer- 
sity of Sherbrooke, and Sir George Williams University, 



is offered. In fact, 1 788 questionnaires were addressed in March 
to full-time ind part-time graduate students in faculties of 
Education, departments of Psychology or Sociology, taoles r.omales 
Fup^rneuree , and to a number of Quebec residents studying at 
universities outside the Province, Fifty one per cent of this 
population answered the questionnaire. 



Finally, a questionnaire was distributed in May 1969, 
to 585 persons who, we assumed, might possibly be engaged in 
research related directly or indirectl) to education. These 
included non-education professors, professional researchers, 
teachers, guidance counselors, and administrators. The 
organizational contexts included departments of sociology and 
psychology of universities, colleges, normal schools, school 
boards, teachei organizations, private research institutes, ;^nd 
government agencies. !r< this fourth phase, we were aware that 
many should be canvassed to obtain responses from the few to 
whoa our questionnaire would be appropriate. Therefore, the 
questionnaire included instruction to the subjects to answer only 
a spe^,ial answer sheet unless they clearly had educational 
research interests. The response rate was 46 per cent. Of these, 
137 had provided answers to the whole questionnaire, and these 
answers are the basis of part of this report (chapter tv). 



The rospc'kSe rates to the three questionnaire* resulted 
from an initial lequest and two follow-up letters. Anonymity 
was guaranteed to all groups of respondents: hence, no 

individual respondents are identified, and Utters are used to 
designate the universities. ’’i*.e information obtained is relevant 
to the academic year 1968-69 only. 
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Definition of Hducat i onal Research 



Instead of providing a definition of educational research, 
we presented a standard question to all four groups of respondents 
asking them to identify activities which, in their opinion, 
constituted educational research. Their responses revealed 
points of agreement and dissent. These are presented in Chapter V, 

p. 68. 



Since one of the main aims of the inventory was to 
determine factors related to research productivity, this lack of 
agreement on the part of respondents as to what educational 
research is, poses some difficulties. 



We have taken this Into consideration in our work, and 
feel fairly confident that in the productivity analyses, the 
problems have been overcome. 



General Plan of the Chapters 

This presentation is divided into five chapters. Each of 
the first four chapters deals with a separate sub-sample. Thus, 
Chapter I presents information provided by the deans. Chanter II 
deals with data obtained from meiobers of faculties of ^‘ducation. 
Chapter III is based on students* responses and chapter IV on the 
replies of researchers in other context?. D^apter V summarizes 
and concludes the presentation of the findings for the sample 
as a whole. 




The general formats of each of the five chapters are kept 
as parallel as possible. The topics dealt with are the following, 



ft. 



in order: background (rank, academic and professional training, 

experience, and the like), current activities, attitudes related 
to research, factors related to the undertaking of research (career 
advantages resulting from research, sabbatical leaves, factors 
influencing the choice of research problems, and needs of the 
researchers), kinds of research being undertaken, interaction 
with other scientific personnel, attitudes towards interaction, 
problems related to the conduct of research, the training of 
researchers, research productivity, and finally, research plans. 



The characteristics of the three large universities are 
presented at the beginnings of Chapters IT and III. Discussion 
of the other three universities separately was avoided because 
of their small site or very recent origin, both of which make 
generalizations dangerous if not meaningless. In ♦ ach chapter, 
there is a general description without regard to particular 
universities. Throughout these descriptions, we present the 
results of analyses which relate research productivity to factors 
such as training, opinions, other activities, and so on. These 
analyses are always based on the whole sample, and not just the 
large: t universities. The chi square test was applied to 
contingency tables for these analyses, and the criterion for 
statistical significance applied is the .05 level of confidence 
or better. 
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Chapter I 
DEA>;:- 



The purpose of our interview with the dears of the six 
Quebec faculties of education was to obtain frorr their 

perception of the present condition and the future of educational 
research in their faculties, which would assist us, taking all 
their answers together, to develop some ideas about the future 
of educational research in Quebec as a whole. Ke therefore 
asked them questions about their students, the programs and 
policies of their faculties relating to research and other 
activities, and about themselves, their background, training, 
interests, and opinions relating to educational research. Their 
answers form the basis of the infonration summarized in this 
chapter. It Bwst be home in mind that the statements made here 
refer to Quebec as whole, and in the case of almost every 

statement some particular faculty will be exceptional. 



Students 



The lesponses of the deans indicate that for the province 
as a whole, only one graduate education student in five was 
enrolled In a program In which research training and experience 
would result because of the requirement to produce a thesis. 

Further to this, it was found that of this group for whom the 
thesis was required, only one in six was working at the doctoral 
level. This indicates that at the time of the survey in 1968-1969, 
less than three per cent of graduate students In education were 
committed to pursuing research at the level of sophistication 
tequired for the doctorate. In the light of this Information, 
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we are forced to conclude that the outlook for the future 
production of educational research in this province is rather 
bleak. ^ 



An attempt was made to discover why such a small proportion 
of graduate students in education was involved in research. One 
fact which came to light was that under one per cent of these 
students work as research assistants. This seems to be related 
to the fact that research careers are not foreseen for even a 
small proportion of graduate students in education* The great 
majority are preparing to work in public school systems. On the 
whole, it seems that graduate training in education is much more 
frequently atotivated by a desire for advancement in public 
education to administrative or specialist posts than by a desire 
to carry out research. According to the deans, virtually none of 




* Of course, like other provinces or states, Quebec is not 
entirely dependent upon its own institutions of higher learning either 
for the production of a well-educated population or for the development 
of a corps of well-qualified educational researchers large enough to 
meet its own needs. However, the province has made a commitment to 
the upgrading of its entire educational system and it seems to us 
that a capacity to produce educational researchers niust be an important 
part of that commitment, ft is true that many of the educational 
researchers currently working in the province have been trained 
elsewhere, and it will probably always be advisable to recruit a 
significant proportion of researchers from the outside no matter how 
efficient our own production becomes. To avoid being overly dependent 
tipen other societies, we will need to be In a position wh .‘re a 
substantial part of our own needs for educational researchers cm 
be met locally. In addition, a proportion of the educaMonal 
researchers that we produce will go elsewhere to pursue their careers. 
In this regard, we /cel that Quebec, like other provinces and stales, 
must be in the position to export as well as to iinport educational 
researchers. 

However, it must not be forgotten that Quebec is linguistically 
unique in Korth America; this may impose difficulties for English- 
speaking researchers from the United States for example, who might 
otherwise like to work at Laval University or the University of 
Montreal furthermOfe, wc should bo careful to provide adequate 
opportunities for the training of researchers in French in Quebec, 
to accoinodate ihose ^cr >(duyri ianfuage difficulties in CngU $H' I angiiage 
graduate schools might be d serious problen. 
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the graduates of recent years preceding our survey had moved on 
to research posts, and they informed us that they had not 
received requests for candidates for research posts in the 
previous three years. The lacV. of emphasis on research at the 
graduate level in education, therefore, seems to he related to 
a lack of demand for researchers in education. 



Graduate students who learn research skills often do so 
as a result of a great deal of individual or small-group contact 
with a professor who has an on-going research project of some kind. 
(As we will assert later, this is a'*so true in the case of Quebec 
students). Because of this, we attempted to determine the extent 
of the contact graduate students in education had with their 
instructors. 



Fewer than one in one hundred graduate students in 
education hold the post of "research assistant" and this is 
probably the closest thing to a research apprenticeship system 
that has been devised in universities. The lack of personal 
contact of students with professors seems to result from high 
student-teacher ratios; the proportion of students to professors 
in graduate education progians are often higher than is desirable 
even at the undergraduate level. 



One way of overcoming this high student-professor ratio 
is through the use of visiting professors for sunmer school 
programs and while this expedient may solve the problem of 
filling the need for courses. It does not provide the kind of 
long-tera contact between professors and students that would 



lead to much collaboration with regard to research projects; we 
know of no summer school graduate programs which last longer 
than six weeks. 

Another solution to the poor professor-student ratio in 
graduate education programs is collaboration with other faculties, 
hhile this is common in French universities, in which graduate 
students in education are required to take courses in other 
faculties, it is rare in English universities. There appears to 
be some ambivalence among the deans of education about the 
quality of contact obtained through interaction wit^ non-education 
academics, and this seems to result from the unwillingness of 
certain other academics to associate themselves too closely with 
professors of education in a professional capacity. Professors 
of education sometimes have low prestige in the universities, 
and way be sooewhat sensitive to what they interpret as attitudes 
of acadenic superiority on the part of other professors. 

There is only one area in which interaction with meniiers 
of other faculties is almost universal, and that is in the area 
of thesis-evaluation. I.owevcr, it must be pointed out that this 
form, of collaboration with professors of other faculties applies 
only to a small minority of students, does not involve personal 
contact of student and rrofesso"*. Unless the student ^ails his 
first subffiission, this col Tiborat i on often cones too late in the 
research process to result in the external professor's having 
any direct influence on the quality of the research or on the 
research training process. 



O 
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Faculty 



A Tnajority of the ntembers of the faculties of education are 
not engaged in research themselves, as our interviews with the 
deans revealed; it is therefore not difficult to understand 
the low level of commitment to research among graduate education 
students. It seems that there are many factors which do indeed 
make research as a major commitment for members of faculties of 
education difficult if not impossible. 



Overall, deans express a preference for professors of 
education to have obtained rtost of their academic training for 
their higher degrees in schools of education, rather than in academic 
graduate departments. In view of the history of the development 
of schools of education, and the fact that the emphasis on research 
in many of these schools is a recent development, we may be involved 
here in soi^e kind of self-perpetuating cycle that cannot be broken 
unless many new faculty members are recruited from among the 
g iduates of non-education faculties. Yet, we observe that 
while the French deans as a group are favourable to hiring new 
faculty from among non-education graduates, the deans of the 
English universities expressed a strong preference for new 
professors with graduate degrees in education. This probably 
reflects a theme that has run through all our sources of data; 
with the exception of University F, which has a new and small 
department of education, the English faculties of education are 
overwhelmingly concerned with teacher-preparation. This being 
the case, the concern of the English deans for professors with 
graduate education background is understandable; however, the 
Implications of this for the production of researchers are 
clearly negative, in the light of our self-perpetuating cycle 
hypothesis. 
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The need of the educational community for services of 
various kinds (in-service training courses, workshops, consulting, 
etc.) results in pressures in addition to the normal teaching 
responsibilities which absorb the time and energy of professors 
of education that might otherwise be devoted to research. 



The small nmber of professors of education who have had 
sabbatical leaves may indicate a lack of interest on the part 
of the faculties who would not encourage independent study in 
this way. Another way of interpreting these data Is that 
faculty members themselves have a limited concern for research, 
and do not take advantage of sabbatical policies. Also, in 
those very few cases reported, the research done during leave 
was simply tnat which completed the thesis requirement for a 
Doctor's degree. 



In sumary, it appears that by training, background, present 
ei^rience, and current activities, the great majority of 
education faculty mtwb^rs are better oriented to the preparation 
of teachers, specialists, and educational administrators than 
to the production of either research or researchers. 



Deans 



The deans were asked to provide information about their 
own backgrounds and to explain their attitudes concerning their 
cam roles, and those of their professors. 




Five of the six deans have at soae stage of their careers 
been teachers in school systems. Among the other posts held by 
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them were principal of schools, other administrative posts, 
guidance counsellor, school inspector and subject supervisor 
in the provincial Department of Education. It can be concluded 
that they are very well oriented in terms of experience to 
teaching, but this can not be said for their orientation to 
research. Apart from thesis research, none has ever spent as 
much as a half year in which research was a major responsibility, 
and none has ever been a staff member of a research organi lation . 
Further, only two of the six have taught courses in either research 
methods or statistics. 



Not only is the background of deans found to be less 
related to research than to teaching, but the current research 
activities among deans is at best scanty. Only one dean was 
currently involved as principal researcher in a research project 
of an empirical nature. Because of the heavy demands of 
administering the faculty, it may be unreasonable to expect deans 
to conduct any research personally. But what seems to us more 
likely to explain this small coBnltnent to research is that the 
education deans, like their own faculty members, have been 
recruited or selected largely on the basis of their background 
and experience which would qualify them best for teacher 
preparation. As a result, their attitudes to research night 
have been expected to be less positive than night otherwise 
have been. 



Despite the foregoing speculations, the deans are 
positive in their attitudes to research. They agree that research 
activities help to make the professor a better teacher. This 
is reflected in a number of concessions they have made In terms 
of lighter work load, by the reduction of committee and practical 



teaching supervision duties to professors who were involved in 
research. However, in view of the demands for teacher preparation 
and other services to the educational community, we interpret the 
deans* remarks to indicate some difficulty in offering really 
strong incentives to conduct research, particularly in view of 
limited resources. 



The limited resources can be inferred not only from 
general statements made by the deans, but also from specific 
information provided. For one example, only half of the faculties 
of education had research items on their budget, and these 
tended to be very small. For example, the largest faculty research 
budget reported was $10,000. For another example, only one 
faculty had funttioning research centers or units, and there was 
only one other university at which future plans included the 
intention to create such centers or units. 



The positive attitude of deans to research may also have 
been dampened to some extent by the attitudes of their professors. 
This seems especially likely on the French side where deans 
believe that their faculty sealers desire of them to facilitate 
research only, but not to encourage it actively. 



Research topics considered important by deans differ a 
little on language lines also, with English deans expressing an 
Interest in research in Guidance and Counseling, whereas French 
deans desire that more priority be accorded to research in 
Reading and in Tests and Measurements. Regardless of language, 



^ A first draft of this report was submitted to the deans. One 
of them informed us that there has been a moderate increase 
in the faculty research budget, since that tirre. From another 
faculty, we have learned that the research budget has been 
discontinued, 
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however, deans are significantly more in favour of research in 
areas related to school curriculuTn than in non-curriculum areas 
such as Tests and Measurements, Research Methodology, Child 
Development, and others. 



In summary, we can conclude that: deans have been selected 
on the basis of their background and experience for teaching 
and not on the basis of their orientation to research. This makes 
it seem likely that their attitudes to rest, :ch. while not 
antagonistic, might be less actively positive than had some other 
basis of selection of deans been used. In fact, all deans but 
one feel that research as the exclusive responnbi lity for any 
professor of education would not be a good thing. Only one had 
specific plans that might result in a major increase in research 
activity. The amount of interaction among the six deans at 
meetings of Canada-wide organizations where research papers might 
be presented and discussed seems to be very small. 
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These facts about the deans themselves, together with 
infoimation provided by them about their students and faculty 
do not give us much basis for optimism with regard to future 
research productivity in education in Quebec. While there is in 
no way any attempt here to blame the deans for our pessimism, 
it is interesting to note that the response of one dean to a 
reading of this statement in draft form does not make us more 
optimistic. 

' a) One dean renarked:'', . , as long as the universities are restricted 
in the expansion of the teaching staff and have on-going 
commitments in teacher education, it is understandable that 
staff with a major research commitment cannot be engaged*'. 

b) The closing of the normal schools will result in a heavily 
increased responsibility for teacher preparation on the part 
of the French faculties of Fducation. 



There are factors which can help us to foel confident of 
improvements in the future. One of these is that the faculties 
of education in Quebec are relatively new; it may be that as 
time passes, research can become established, Another factor is 
the recent and continuing availability of research funds in 
education. Also, in response to a question as to what they would 
do with large research budgets, were these made available, the 
deans elaborated imaginative, hold research projects which would 
undoubtedly greatly increase the emphasis on research in the future. 



Finally, it must be recalled that all the data included 
in this chapter were obtained from interviews with six Individuals. 
The infomation included is based on our interpretation of the 
judgements and opinions of the deans only. Following chapters, 
while dealing with some new ideas, will include the observations 
on similar questions of large nuvfcers of professors of education 
and their students, as well as those of scientists pursuing 
research in education from locations other than faculties of 
education; these include faculties of arts and science, normal 
schools, school boards and non-university research organizations 
of various kinds. 
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Chapter II 

MFMBFRS OF I V JLTIES OF FrXJCATION 

In this Chapter, we will adhere to the following format: 
first, we shall attempt to summarize those characteristics of 
the three universities which make them somewhat different from 
each other; second, we shall present general conclusions which 
can be drawn from the information relating to the three univer- 
sities, and presumably applicable to the six universities included 
in the study. The results of analyses of factors related to 
research activities will be interspersed throughout the chapter. 



The descriptions of the three unidentified universities 
are presented to illustrate the fact that differences do exist 
in the patterns related to research, 



University A 

The overall impression that we get at University A is one 
of a high commitment to research activities. The mean rank is 
high at this university. By comparison to the other two univer- 
sities, a higher proportion of its faculty usually teach summer 
school. Its faculty members work longer ho^irs during the regular 
school year, and are more likely to teach summer school than elsewhere, 
at the same time devoting a higher proportion of their work time 
to research. This may result from the fact that a higher proportion 
of faculty members in University A perceive that they derive certain 
advantages from doin^ research than their counterparts at Univer- 
sity C, and especially than those at University B, such as extra pay, 
assistance in attending professional conferences, and greater 
freedom in defining their job assignments. Another evidence of 
high commitment to research is an awareness on the part of the 
respondents that faculty resources are strained because of the 
smaller teaching loads assigned to researchers. This coTnmitrent 
and the cost it incurs is a matter of which respondents seen to 



be well aware; yet, at least one third of the respondents here 
feel that it should be possible for a faculty member heavily 
engaged in research to be free from teaching responsibilities. 

This is consistent with other facts: for example, more respondents 

at this university feel that, in making faculty appointments, 
the research graduate degree should be given preference over the 
professional graduate degree than at the other universities. 



There are some indicators that the quality of research 
undertaken by respondents at this faculty is probably higher than 
that done elsewhere. For example, researchers here tend to use 
inferential statistics whereas those elsewhere are more likely 
by comparison to use a merely descriptive statistical kind of 
analysis; this suggests a more sophisticeted level of research. 
Another indicator is that a higher proportion of researchers here 
than elsewhere have held more than one grant, suggesting greater 
depth of experience. In terms of the size of research projects, 
the fact that a higher proportion here than elsewhere requested 
large grants (over $10,000) and that a higher proportion indicated 
the need for specialized consultant services and personnel, 
suggests that large scale work is being undertaken. 



r.t sumnary, it appears that University A devotes the 
resources, has the qualified faculty with research experience, 
i'mphasizes r^^search programs, and carries on sophisticated research 
mote than the faculties of education in Univarsities B and C. 
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University B 

By comparison to the Universities A and C, University B 
appears to have a major emphasis on teacher training activities; 
this is apparent in many ways, and it is liVely that this works 
to the detriment of research activities. Among the indicators 
of this preoccupation with teacher training is that over 80 per 
cent of the faculty hold teaching certificates, more than half 
have elementary teaching experience and three quarters have taught 
in secondary schools. Of the three larger universities, the 
smallest proportion of lespondents at B apparently have research 
experience, and this is in 5pite of the fact that the sample of 
respondents from University B is biased in such a way that research- 
minded faculty members are over-represented in our sample, 'I'his 
suggests that the vast majority of faculty members at University B 
have been selected with their qualifications for teacher 
training in mind rather than for research abilit'cs. 



Teaching duties at University B are heavier than at the 
other two universities. By comparison to Universities A and C, 
more faculty members here are responsible for committee work, 
and duties other than research account for a larger proportion 
of their work week than elsewhere. It appears therefore that 
the situation here is less conducive to the conduct of research 
than at the other two universities. 



In terms of their own perceptions, faculty members here 
are loss likely than those at the other two universities to 
feel that there are advantages to be gained from doing research. 
In fact, more than half perceive no allowances of any kind for 
researchers; by comparison to University A, the resources here 
are not being strained on behalf of research activities. 



In making faculty appointments, respondents at liniver.sity B 
perceive that the emphasis between research professional graduate 
decrees is about equal, and tliey feel that neither type of oraduate 
degree should be given preference. It is not surprising therefore 
that respondents at B indicate theirs to be the least likely of the 
three universities to direct students into research graduate degrees. 

In terms of desirable characteristics of candidates for faculty 
appointment, it is again clear that the Ffemhers of this faculty 
have the lowest commitment to research of the three universities. 

They are almost exclusively in favour of appointing professors with 
training from a school of education and often with public school 
teaching experience in their field. With regard to the type of 
programs they feel "hat graduate students are being directed iiito, 
the professors at this university are more likely than others to 
state that the emphasis given to the research graduate program 
cortpared to the professional graduate program is sufficient or 
excessive. 



With regard to the proportion of the facilty that should be 
involved in supervising student research, the opinion;' of respondents 
at University B tend to be divergent compared to those of respondents 
at the other two universities. Perhaps this implies a greater 
diversity of backgrounds and specialisations of function at B than 
elsewhere. It may be that while every new professor recruited at 
Universities A and C is expected to do some research, the pattern 
at University B requires only some to have a serious commitment to 
research. 
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Respondents here are less likely than those at Ihiiversities 
A and C to agree that other departments or faculties should be 
involved in evaluating education students for the degree. 



In terms of their own research activities, a smaller proportion 
here claim to have done any research at all than at the other 
universities. Compared to the others, only half the proportion at 
University B report research projects completed in the nast. In 
addition, those who do carry out research projects are far less 
likely than similar respondents from Universities A and C to be 
spending ten hours or more per week on their research activities. 
Furthermore, this faculty has the smallest proportion of its 
respondents reporting plans for carrying out research in the next 
two years. [>espite their higher degree of experience at the 
secondary school level they are less inclined to use secondary 
students as a major source of data for research purposes. This 
suggests that they do not tend to exploit their contacts in the 
schools for research activities. This smaller research activity 
at University B is consistent with the fact that when respondents 
at this university do request funds for research, they tend to 
ask for smaller sums than respondents at the other universities. 



Not only are the respondents here less committed to the 
pursuit of research themselves, but about a third indicate that 
they are not interested in information about on-going research 
at the pre-publication stage. In addition to this, they are 
consistently below other respondents in the degree of tbrir 
col la)>orat i on wi th others in research activities. 




One ^nrt’^er corrinari son : iti mir on of ^'niversHy A 

\'io intimated that tho cormitr^nt of the university resouicos 
to educational rescarcli seerrs to Hy contrast, tlie rever'^e 

a’^pears to be true at Hniversitv K ■ ii;re ti e availability of 
personnel to assist resnoTidonts \n thri v research activities is 
in ^[eneral the lowest of the three universities. 



University C 

hliile fairly clear patterns ererpe for ^fniversities A and B 
(research-oriented and teacher trai ninp-ori ent cd , respectively), 
it is more difficult to arrive at n picture of ai^v particular 
emphasis at University C. The position of this university seems 
to us to he inteirnediate in outlook between the extremes 
represented by the other two. For exarmie, it is here that the 
hip.hest proportion of the respondents feel that most faculty 
r*embers should do some teaebine and some research. Tcacbine 
duties are lightest at this university and a larger proportion 
here spend fifteen hours or more a week on research - their 
belief In a dual role seems to be reflected in their rwn activities. 
Further, 80 per cent of the respondents here devote less than 
five hmurs a week to the sunervision of students. In coiitrast to 
the othi universities, where about one third of the i esj^oudont s 
find themselves eligible for sabbatical leave, here only one in 
ten considers himself elipiblc. If this in turn r>eans a s^all 
nurnher of years of service at this university, then it would follrv 
that many of the respondo ts do not yet have the seniority to 
rise above the rank of lec tirer. 
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If any characteristic pattern emerges, it is the one that 
we have mentioned of a dual role combined with heavier interaction 
with professional personnel at the university level (examination 
committees for thesis evaluation, assistance of out-of-faculty 
personnel in the selection of the professors, and other kinds 
of interchange) as well as a tendency to have more contact with 
personnel in the public school systems such as principals, 
teachers and pupils. Of the professors at the three universities, 
these are the most likely to have plans for research in the next 
two years. 

UNIVERSITIES IN GENERAL 



Definition of desearch 

There are considerable areas of agreement in regard to 
what should be included in the definition of educational research. 

A large majority of respondents agree that the investig.it ion of 
factors which affect the teaching-learning process in the classroom, 
the evaluation of the effectiveness of new curricula and raet’iods, 
and general psychological studies of human learning and development 
should be part of the definition. Also, there is general agreement 
that the following two items do not legitimately constitute 
educational research; "presenting evidence to legislators o* the 
need for greater support for the schools"; and "studying the 
educational research journals for lecture materials". 



However, there are also areas of marked diversity of opinion; 
for example, about half the respondents believe that "designing 
new curricula and methods of instruction" is research whereas the 




other half believe it is not. Other areas where respondents arc 
almost evenly split include: "analyzing the Vey concepts o» 
philosophical assumptions underlying current educational issues" 
and "investigating factors which affect school administration’'. 

Curriculum is cu\ area in which very little rrsc'irc' 
is done by educators; hc^v’ovcr, cdnca:ors tend to concur 
that curriculum research should be included in the defijiition of 
educational research. In fact, there is only one other item in 
the list more- fref^lently agreed to tt av curricuUirp research, which 
is "i r:\est i 1 ng f»clOTS which affect the t each i ng- 1 earn i ng procc'^ 
in the class-room’'. 



^ ^ e n i_c_ a n^ mi V ovin ^ 

Over a tl.irci of the respondents in general hold tlie rani 
of Professor or Associate professor per cent), an! yet, ('njv 

20 j>rr C€-nt of tlo-^e who are doinc rrs<=.irch l^old these It 

appears that rani is irverFelv vflated to resrarcl produc t i ' i ^ v . 
The ViSt maiovity r-f rforbers of t!)C ^..CMUics rif education 
at least one ur«dr r radoa t r cJcvuc e, }v* r t!win a tl ii! f per 

ct.at) h;»vo actual’^’ c«aripU'i»d n hoctvn’s dcgi'cc with th<^:>is. If 
we aM to this gti'Ur' Ifa sp w]fO are \'Oilirir tr^waids a dactoiatf- 
vitl. ►e find: vhat iu r r»' er lialf f'- rer cenf ) ) ru, ? ar y 

pri«;t or c^fFicat rcfTimitmeet to training at l:us level. V'! iK vc 
(in not Invf t’f figures t e- c<^"guiTt tHs wil^' r>f ntNi 

faculties, v'c feel t' at the j i t-r.ri»’U • n wjti'. doct(n\itC' ts Urv. 
jt has not been Ic, hovcver, tn show any rclaticnship 

between ha^'ing crmpleteJ tfe do c( or at? with ihe.si.^ and rc‘-earvh 
productivity, hhat this may mean is tliat a cad eric training at 
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the doctoral level is important in faculties of education neither 
in terms of obtaining an appointment, nor as a prelude to 
continuing research activities. Ke feel that it would he 
interesting to investigate further the reasons for the fact 
that those who hold doctorates are not more productive in 
research than those who do not. 



About two thirds of all respondents are certified teachers. 
Further, at least the same proportion have had experience teaching 
at the elementary or secondary levels. Yet, our analysis 
does not show those with teacher training or experience to he 
either more or less active in research than those without such 
training or experience. Thus our findings with Quebec data fail 
to replicate Sieber^s finding of an inverse relationship between 
having teacher tiaining and subsequent research productivity. 



One of the ideas that we investigated is the possibility 
that work in a faculty of education may have been part of a 
career line going from teaching through administrative experience 
to a faculty position. However, since no more than H per 
cent (elementary level) and 13 per cent (secondary level) of the 
respondents have had administrative experience in the school 
system, it appears that such experience can not he taken for 
granted in members of faculties of education. About a 
quarter of the respondents indicate that they have had 
administrative experience at the university or college level. 




Current Activities 



Research is very seldom the total activity of any member 
of a faculty of education and the extent of other responsibilities 
such as teaching, will undoubtedly be related to how much time 
can be devoted to research. For example, 55 per cent of all the 
respondents indicate that they spend more than ten hours a week 
in preparation of their teachirp activities and 2 ^ per 
cent spend more than ten hours a week on teaching. Tt seems 
therefore not surprising that in view of other possible activities, 
such as conmunity service and administration, less than one 
respondent in three claim to he spending ten hours or more a 
week on research activities; half the respondents fee! that too 
little time is being spent on research. Tl^ese facts take on 
added interest in view of the statistically significant inverse 
relationship between tim.e spent on teaching and time spent, on 
reseai ch . 

Because of the fact tint many researchers find the s”rrner 
r.onths a productive tire since (Ke> fio rot have clns^'c : t<> trnch, 

VC investigated ’'‘he relationship iM^tweer- summer srhooJ NMclnrig 
and research prccluct i v i ty*. Although, Ic's than one fesfcnrlent in 
ten is renuired to te<ic}i schoc»!, and allltough T'.'’’ f>er cent 

say that they usuallv ti.icli su rer schi^ol , we are unable to show 
any statistically significant ^el ilionsaip hetween runner school 
teaching activities and research pr^viuct ivi t v. In ^acl , t)io 
trend is in the direction opT'Osit'; o that vhich W' had m^diefed. 
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Attitudes Related to Research 



Many students pursuing graduate degrees in education do so 
in order to up-date or expand their practical teaching skills 
and we have made a distinction between those following ''professional 
degrees" programs, and those who are worVing towards academic 
graduate degrees. The latter are usually required to do some 
research resulting in a thesis whereas this is generally not true 
of the former. Seventy per cent of the respondents are in favour 
of a system of degrees which makes a distinction between professional 
degrees without thesis (M. Ed.s, Ed.D.s) and academic degrees with 
research requirements (M.A.s and Ph.D.s). The attitude toward this 
question is not related to whether or not the respondent docs 
research. 



A large majority of the respondents - over 70 per cent - 
feel that the number of graduate students in education planning 
research careers in the future is either insufficient or seriously 
insufficient, and those who are spending a major part of their 
work week on research are more likely to be critical. 



A majority of respondents are of the opinion that the 
importance given to research In their faculty is less than in 
their university as a whole. They tend to feel that teaching 
should be combined with some research hut they also feel that 
policies of their Institutions are not as positive twards rA«?carch 
as they themselves are. At the present time, the conduct of 
research does not appear to he a requircme: t for members of faculties 
of education and about half of the respondents reject the proposal 
that research should be a requirement for all faculty members. 



We felt that those who do research rni^ht be more insistent 
that all other faculty members should be rec^iiired to do research 
than those who do not. But our analysis shows no statistically 
significant relationship between such an attitude and research 
activity. Despite this, those who spend a major jiortion of their 
work week on research, are more likely than other faculty members 
to be of the opinion that classroon teachers should be involved 
in the conception as well as in the conduct of educational research. 
On the whole, however, respondents feel that the conceptioi. and 
conduct of research rightfully belongs to teacher training 
professors, professional educational researchers, and behavioral 
scientists. 

Factors Related to the Under r.aking of Research 

Undoubtedly, the background and training of researchers 
are important in terms of their competencies and research interest; 
in fact, two thirds of our respondents indicate that they generally 
rely on their training and ability as source of rerearch problems. 

Policies of the faculty and activities of the administration 
are also related. For example, respondents indicate that if the 
number of summer school students were to increase, the research 
capabilities of the faculty would deci’ease correspondingly. With 
regard to administrators whom they feel should facilitate and 
actively encourage faculty research, their tendency is to perceive 
that administrators actually leave research entirely t> the 
researchers, i^hile they do not want the administrators 
direct resear :h programs, it is apparent that they want nore 
cncniiraBoment than they perceive they are receiving. 







One way to encourage research is to provide for sabbatical 
leaves. Fewer than ten per cent of our respondents have ever 
applied for sabbatical leaves, and less than one in four feel that 
they are or have ever been eligible. There are indications of 
considerable confusion on the part of respondents vis-a-vis 
sabbatical policies. Ihis is manifested by the fact that many 
do not know what these policies are and others, who feel they 
do, give various standards for the same institutions. 



On the whole, respondents tend to agree that researchers 
obtain more prestige within their departments and more assistance 
from the university in attending professional conferences as a 
result of their research activity. In addition, respondents 
perceive that faculty members active in research obtain greater 
freedom in defining their own job assignments. In response to 
questions about advantages which accrue from research activity, 
there is always a larger per cent Indicating that such advantages 
are enjoyed by others than by themselves. This may he an element 
of envy based on perception that other researchers obtain greater 
benefits as a result of the conduct of research than is true for 
oneself; conversely, it may be that many of the respondents who are 
not pursuing research themselves feel that those of their colleagues 
who are doing so, receive certain reward and incentives. 



Fncouragement of research activities nay cone from sources 
outside of the faculty itself. For example, half of the re«;pondents 
Indicate that a priority list a? well as the possibility of 
receiving sonc financial support, would influence their choice of 



research topics, iiewever, the fact that few respondents cite the 
rival labi lity of funds as an influencf on their research prior to 
responding to our questionnaire, sliiuld not lead us to the 
conclusion that the availability of funds is unimportant in 
relationship to whether or not meTihers of faculties of education 
carry out research. The Inch of relationship in the past may 
simply have been the result of the unavailability of funds for 
educational research. This is borne out by our findinp, that the 
proportion of respondents having received funds in the two years 
prior to the receipt of our questionnaire was very small. Forty 
individuals at Universities A, B and C, had applied for funds in 
this time. Only about half of this numher had actually received 
support. Fortunately, the proportion seems to be expanding. 
Although few applied for and actually received funds, a 
substantial proportion indicate the existence of financial needs 
not being supported by grants. Orants are neverth':less related 
to research productivity. Of those who actually have held grants, 
76 per cent have plans for research in the next two years, whereas 
this is true for only S3 per cent of those who have not. This 
difference is statistically significant. 



The only major sources of funds to which Ouebecers have 
tended to apply are Quebec-based. These include the the 

Quebec universities, the Federation of Catholic School r^rmiss ions , 
and the Superior Council of Iducation. It would seem advisable 
for Quebec-based rcseariers to looF further a field and to obtain 
their fair share of ics; »rces available from national and i nt ''mat i ona) , 
federal government, and phi lanO,ropi c granting organ! z at i rns . 

Further, we rkist conclude that there is a major role to be plavod 
bv an or pnni z at i C'H ^nch a. the T.P,F. in suggesting areas of 
researci , providing inforration a^out sources of funds, ar.d i' 
the artnal ]^rovision of funds for re«^earch. 
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There are apparently needs for research grants in education 
which are not being met, and while the patterns of amounts needed 
may differ by university, our analysis shows that those who 
have needs are in effect those who are actually doing the research. 
Hence, we feel justified in suggesting that more funds devoted to 
educational research would yield an increase in activity even 
giving the present researcher-resources in Quebec. 



Kinds of Research Being U ndertaken 

Judging from the responses of the meinbers of faculties of 
education, researchers in faailties of education emphasize about 
equally research undertaken to expand theory and re'^earch undertaken 
to improve practice. Faculty members usually work in areas in 
which they have contact and experience with the population they 
are studying; hence, they arc most likely to draw their dita from 
teachers, secondary school pupils and university students. Despite 
this tendency to draw data from familiar sources, the respondents 
generally prefer research in an academic rather than an educational 
problem area; thus they tend to prefer work in tests and 
measurement, educational administration, and nsychology of learning 
to work in curriculum areas. There are some strictly cducationaJ 
areas which are important, and these include guidance and 
counselling, methods of instruction, and teacher training rescdrch. 



As to methods of research, respondents prefer the use of 
experiments, quest ionti'ilres and existing records or data banks. 



The major analytic style is statistical with slight 
tendency to use descriptive rather than inferential statistics. 
This suggests a relatively low level of sophistication in 



educational research which rriay arise from eitlicr one or both of 
two facts: first, the educational trainin^^ l<;»cKground of sore 

faculty nerbers may not enable them to use inferential statistics; 
second, because so little research has been done in education, 
it may be necessary at this time to lay the descriptive groundwork 
upon which inferential studies can later be based. 



We have noted the tendency for educational researchers to 
desire to work on academic areas with a view to expanding theory 
to the disadvantage of research related to the improvement of 
practice particularly in curriculum areas. This is equally true 
of those who are trained teachers and those who are not. Faculty 
members would like to see more research undertaken in the areas 
of teacher training, talent and creativity of students, school- 
coinmunity relations, and teaching as a profession. Comparing 
present research to their statements of what kind of research 
would be desirable, we find little interest in expanding research 
in the curriculum area, and we are left wondering who will do 
curriculum research, if not professors of education. 



Interaction with Other Scientific Personnel 



Respondents appear to he favourable to the involvement of 
other departments and faculties with graduate students in education, 
especially in providing them with a part of their training. Put 
less than half of the respondents ha^.^e ever »-^orVed together 
with colleagues even in their own organizations, and only a quarter 
say that they have worked with researchers in other nrgani rat ions. 

A majority of professors of education hive not had contact with 
other educational porsonnH during the year for research purvosos. 

It ^ce^s tli.it educational rc^'^earc) ors iisuany word a lour. 
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The tendency for educational researchers not to involve 
themselves in direct interaction with other personnel seems to 
parallel the organizational isolation of faculties and departments 
of education. There is very little sharing of research or library 
resources on the part of faculties of education. Isolationism 
seems characteristic of both individuals and organizations in this 
field. 



Attitudes Towards Interaction 

There is a certain degree of interaction with members of 
other faculties particularly in regard to teaching courses and 
participating in committees for the examination of theses, but 
there is a desire for more interaction. Well over half of the 
respondents indicate a d?sirc for interdisciplinary committees 
or seminars concerned with scholarly issues and 58 per cent of the 
respondents are in favour of visiting professors from other 
faculties of their universities to carry out research in education. 



Attitudes toward interaction appear to fall short of any 
desire on the part of members of faculties of education to be 
under the control of members of other faculties. Only 17 per cent 
of the respondents indicate a desire for the participation of 
non-educat ion professors in the selection of new members of the 
faculty of education. 



Those who do research appear to he more favourable towards 
interaction than those who do not. For example, they are 
significantly more likely than non-rcscarchers to approve of 
interchanges on examination committees for theses, to he in favour 
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of joint research appointrr^ents , and to be in favour of visiting 
professors for teaching. Further, tl.ose actually involved in 
researclj activity, arc significantly mota frequently involved in 
activities with members of othct university departments than 
those not involved in research. 



P roblems Related to the Co nduct o f Rese arch 

We have already reported the fact that although 
educational researchers feel that certain advantages can result 
from the pursuit of research, a majority of our respondents 
perceive that the faculties of education put less emphasis on 
research than other faculties in universities. This is probably 
related to the fact that teacher preparation is an area of major 
responsibility and receives a great deal cT time, attention, and 
resources. Thus, researchers are awai*e of problems related to 
B need for equipment, and the need for information about research, 
both on-going and completed. Also, many researchers note that 
there is a need for secretaries and typists. In fact, those 
faculty members who have obtained research grants lend to use the 
funds for secretarial and clerical assistance iiorQ than for any 
other category of personnel, Despite the encouragem<nt of 
research, more than a third of the faculty members are unaware 
as to the existence or not of a research item in their faculty's 
budget . 




There is no do ‘ 't that the greatest need felt by the 
largest proportion of respond^rits is for financial assistrince. 
There are statistically sir,nificant relationships between t c 
degree of research setiv 1/ and the need for personnel to 
both ill the clerical and technical aspects of conducting > 
one '•.ca of very common need is g\iidancc to sources of funds \ i i ^ h 
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would help to overcome these problems. Another important hindrance 
to the conduct of research appears to be a shortage of time 
but this is apparently considered to be an internal problem to 
he solved by the university. 



Training of Researchers 

No study of research productivity would be complete 
without an attempt to understand something about prospects for 
future research potential. A large part of this potential 
probably resides in those who are at present pursuing graduate 
degrees in education. But, this is true only of those whose 
graduate degrees are academically oriented and require research. 



A majority of respondents feel that students should make 
their own choice as to whether they should undertake professional 
or research graduate degrees in education. Kowwer, 22 per cent 
indicate the belief that students should be directed into research 
graduate programs but only 12 per cent perceive that this is 
actually the case. Further, respondents feel that the emphasis 
given to the research graduate program is insufficient or greatly 
insufficient, both in the province and in their own faculties. 



One of the characteristics that make faculties of education 
different from other faculties is that much of the graduate 
training is provided through summer school. But a majority feel 
that a graduate research degree achieved during the summer does 
not measure up in quality to one achieved during the regular 
academic year. This practice of offering training during the 
summer may be detrimental to the development of doctoral programs. 




About half of all the respondents consider that the emphasis given 
in their school to the doctoral program by comparison to the 
Master's program is insufficient or greatly insufficient. 



In sunmiary, we must conclude that the fact that most 
graduate students in education arc enrolled in part-time Master’s 
programs not requiring research is unfortunate in view of our 
need to develop sophisticated researchers in education. 



Research Activity 

In concluding this chapter, we must note that it seems 
to us that research activity on the part of memhers of faculties 
of education is low. Fven taking their own definitions of 
research without question, almost half of the respondents have 
never completed research projects, and only about one in seven 
have completed more than three research projects. Only about 
two fifths of the respondents have research projects under way. 
Indicating that a majority do not carry on research at a given 
time. 



Resea rch Plans 

With regard to research plans, for the next two years, most 
of the respondents replied; a majority at Universities A and C 
(f>? per cent and per cent) replied affirmatively. However at 
University R, only per cent indicated plans for research in 
the next two years. 



Such a question about intentions for the future is alrnosl 
certain to elicit positive responses. Put the differences in 
response by university suggest that these responses rnust he 
taken seriously. Moreover » the relationship between planning 
for research and current research activities is statistically 
significant at the .001 level. 

This concludes the presentation of the analysis of the 
responses by professors of education to our questionnaire. The 
next chapter presents findings concerning the students. 




in 



Chapter TIT 
STimCNTS 



The data obtained from the analysis of students* 
responses is of interest analytically by comparison to those 
data obtained from faculty members and deans because they represent 
information from independent sources bearing on the same basic 
problems. When information from independent sources give us 
essentially the same overall picture, our confidence in the 
validity of the data is greatly increased. Such is the case 
with these data. 



As in the previous chapter, we will present conclusions 
in two sections. First, we will deal with the three universities 
separately; second, when the differences among the students from 
the three universities are not great, we will present our summary 
for the students as a whole group. 



University A 

The responses by faculty members from University A, it 
will be recalled, led to the impression of this university being 
much more research-oriented than the other two. The student 
responses support this conclusion; their emphasis upon research 
is very marked, as we would have expected It, Judging from that 
of their professors. This comes about largely because of the 
fact that part-time s udents at University A, unlike those at 
Universities B and C, r re equally involved in research as full- 
time students. For example, 7 ^ per cent of the full-time students, 
and 74 per cent of the part-time students at this university have 
a research requirement for the degree toward which they arc 
currently working. Although the students at this university ^nve 
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the smallest proportion working on any type of doctoral program, 
compared with the other universities, this does not seem 
surprising in view of the large proportion of students here who 
are very young. For example, 15 per cent of the full-time 
students are 21 years of age or younger, and in a-^dition almost 
half are between the age of twenty-two and twenty-four. In fact, 
respondents at this university often apply for graduate work 
upon registering for their undergraduate degree. 



One of the most striking differences between this and 
the other two universities is that here the differences between 
degree requirements and programs for full-time as compared to 
part-time students arc minimal. In addition, there is far less 
distinction between full-time students and part-time students 
in the extent to which they have contact on a small group of 
one-to-one basis with faculty members, than at cither of the 
other two universities. 



University B 




Clearly one of the unique characteristics of the student 
body at University B is its age, 7S per cent of the full-time 
students being above the age of 27, and almost half of their part- 
time students being over 35 years old. These figures are consistent 
with the fact that 50 per cent of the full-time graduate students 
at University B have dependents, bhlle the 65 per cent of part- 
time students here having dependents is not larger than at the 
other universities, the average age here is much higher, largely 
due to the fact that a great majority of students at University P - 
84 per cent - are part-time students. One possible reason for 
their being older is that entrance to all graduate programs, excert 
one in which the enrolment is not large, normally requires teaching 



experience. It is not surprising therefore, that a large majority 
of students at University B have had teacher training whereas less 
than half fulltime students at University A, and only about a 
third at University C, have such background. hTiereas fewer than 
one in five at Universities A and C have had elementary teaching 
experience, almost half of the full-time students from University 
B have had such experience. Further, the proportion with secondary 
teaching experience at University B is double that at the other two 
universities. Consistent with all these findings is the fact that 
respondents here have the highest proportion of the three univer- 
sities with industrial and professional experience in thoir 
backgrounds . 



University Bis the only one of the three in which the 
teaching assistantship is an inrportant means of financial support 
for the students. Here, the students are more likely to he 
making a contribution to the work of the faculty in either a 
research or teaching role. This kind of collaboration hetweeii 
students and professors is probably possible to a large extent 
only because of the maturity of the students by comparison to that 
of students elsewhere. Also, in terms of absolute numbers, the 
fact that there are so few full-time graduate students makes this 
kind of activity quite feasihle. 



The major reason given by student rcspon(!ents at tfnlvcr- 
sity B for their decision to attend graduate school is that it 
will lead to professional advancement. Per}-aps this is because, 
being older, they arc liVoly to he in line for professional 
prorotion and wish to add to their experience i formal rpiali f i cat i on 
which will give them a co'^pet i t i vc olge on thoir c<il leagues. 
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In terms of the kinds of program being followed, the doctoral 
degree is of almost negligible importance. (This appears to be 
true throughout the province.) The dominant program is the Master’s 
with 59 per cent of the students having completed it or working 
at this level without thesis requirements, and 34 per cent in the 
same situation but with a thesis requirement. In fact, this 
university has the lead in enrolment in the Master’s degree not 
requiring the thesis. There is a tendency to a heavy nrofessional 
graduate commitment on the part of students. The student emphasis 
on professional training parallels the faculty emphasis on teacher 
preparation which was reported in Chapter II. The picture is 
consistent. By comparison to students at Universities A and C, 
a smaller proportion here feel that all faculty members should 
do some research. 



As in the case of University A, we find that the information 
obtained from student respondents lead us to the same conclusion 
as those from faculty respondents. We note again an emphasis on 
professional graduate work rather than research at University B. 



University C 

Respondents at University C appear to he intermediate in 
age by comparison to those rt Universities A and B. They are better 
qualified than those at the other two universities in terms of 
the degree they hold or are currently working toward. In addition, 
the responses indicate more research experience per respondent. 



What really stands out at this university hy comparison to 
the other two universities, and especially to University A, is the 
difference in program and treatment of part-time students 
O compared to full-time students. Ibis cannot be explained on the 

ERIC 



basis of one of two proi;ps bein;e nof»Hgihle in size, since 
respondents are split almost evenly into the two categories. 



hbile 34 per cent of the full-time students are in the 
Master’s program with thesis requirement, only 4 per cent of the 
part-time students are in this category. Perhaps this helps to 
explain why 89 per cent of the full-time students compared to 
only 18 per cent of the part-time students, have regular contact 
with faculty members on a one-to-one or small group basis. The 
predominant program for the part-time students at University C 
is the licence without thesis. Only 4 per cent of the full-time 
respondents are enrolled in this program. 



STUDENTS IN GENERAL 



The reader is reminded that from this point on in the 
conclusions, we are dealing with student respondents in general, 
without regard to particular universities. 




Definition of Research 

Students agree with professors (see Chapter 11) that 
investigating factors which affect the teaching-learning process 
in the class-room, evaluating the effectiveness of nev' cirricula 
and methods, and general studies of human learning and developrent, 
constitute research. In addition, they agree that designing new 
ajrriculum and methods of instruction is research, while faculrv 
members are almost evenlv split on this iten. Th^'re ,irc brvcver 
areas of disagreement among students, one of the chief being that 
respondents at University n jnclulc investigating factors related 
to school administration, vl'ercas excluded by ro'^t of the 

other student respondents. 
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PFR CFNTS OF FULL-TIME STUnFNTS OF TIIF THRFF LARGER UNIVFRSITIFS, 
OF OPINION THAT THF ITEMS RFPRESFNT A RESEARCH ACTIVITY 



UNIVERSITIES 





JV 


B 


C 


a) Collecting statistics on school practices and 
educational outcomes, sometiTiCS called 
^^school status studies^*. 








h) Designing new curricula and methods of 
instruct ion . 


ir, 


S6 


73 


c) Evaluating the effectiveness of new curricula 
and methods. 


77 


88 


87 


d) Local school surveys (curriculum, financial, 
plant, etc.) 




A1 


AO 


e) Investigating factors which affect the 

teaching- learning process in the classroom. 


80 


01 


on 


f) Disseminating new curricula methods of 
instruction, or ether school practices. 


.AO 


2S 


28 


g) Investigating factors which affect school 
administration. 


72 


6F 


18 


h) General psychological studies of human 
learning or development. 


GS 


78 


72 


i) Presenting evidence to legislators of the 
need for greater support for the schools. 


0 


b 
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j) Developing new tests and measurements . 


fl 




Sf 


k) Analyzing the key concepts or philosophical 
assumptions underlying current educational 
issues. 


A4 


SO 


■17 


1) Studying the educational research journals 
for lecture materials. 


IS 


If 


21 


TOTAL N 


220 


A? 
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The reader is reminded that these differences in the 
definition of research have been taken into consider«at ion in onr 
analysis of factors related to research productivity. 



B ack^round and Characteristic s 



A najority of graduate students in education are men, these 
accounting for about three quarters of both rart-time and full-time 
students. 



Full-time students tend to be younger than part-time students. 
About half of the former are 25 years of age or younger, whereas 
about two thirds of the part-time students are 28 years old or older. 



About half of those enrolled are full-time. Of those who 
are part-time, the vast majority have had teacher training. Over 
all, two thirds of all students are certified teachers. 



Those with teacher training are less likely than those 
without to be enrolled in a degree program which requires research, 
or to have past or present research experience or intentions to 
do research in the future. Also, more than two thirds of all 
student respondents have teaching experience; for them, graduate 
degrees are almost certainly related to hopes for promotion in 
current career lines rather than to future research careers. 



As was the case with teacher training, teaching experience 
seems to predispose the graduate student not to be research-oriented, 
and yet most graduate students in education feel that teacher 
training and teaching experience should he required of prospective 
candidates for admission to graduate programs in education. 



•? 



Klii le there is considerable teaching experience in tbp 

elementarv and secondary level, amonfi respondents, there is very 
1 ' 

little at the CRnrP and post - secondary level. F\irther, vhilo 
there is no significant amount of school administrative experience, 
on the part of full-time respondents, about one fifth of part- 
time students have administrative experience. This kind of 
comparison which appears frequently in our analysis suggests that 
full-time and part-time programs meet different needs and that 
both should he regarded as legitimate and important methods of 
providing graduate training in the field of education. 



The one road in graduate education that seems to lead to 
research is the Master’s degree requiring thesis, '^any of the 
academic Master's students go on to at least one further research 
project by enrolling in a doctoral program at some other univer- 
sity following graduation with the M.A. degree. By contrast, 
professional graduate degrees at the Master's or licprcn level 
generally do not lead to further research and as already pointed 
out, students enrolled in these outnumber thesis students hy a 
factor of s^x to one. This seems to result in large part from the 
fact that a v^ery great proportion of graduate students in education 
are only part-time students, with a full-time involvement in a 
teaching or other public education occupation. 



Current Activities 



The nature of activities undertaken during graduate training 
has an important bearing on present and future research capacities 
in the province. A majority of full-time students and nist over 
half the nart-tjme students sav that there is a research 

^ f^ollnpe d ? - n tvpe of junior 
collcce specific to Onehec which will soon be requirei! ns nn 
intermediate step l^etween high school and university. 



requirement for the decree they pursuing and about two thirds 
of these, full-time or part-tin-', enn-fider the researcli repui rerrent 
extremely or very important. )n r.ost cases, the research 
requirement takes the form of n thesis study, '^he im^^ortance of 
a thesis requirement is home out by the fact that those who have 
such a requirement tend to plan research after graduation, to have 
more contact on a one-to-one basis with professors in their 
research activities, to be working as assistants for other 
researchers. Such students are more likely to be in full-time 
than in part-time programs. 



In addition to a thesis requirement, some students become 
involved in other research as well and these are generally the 
ones who expect to be working in the area of educational research 
following graduation. 



Not only are full-time students more likely than part- 
time students to be doing research (in addition to their thesis), 
hut they are more likely to be enrolled in compulsory research- 
oriented courses. 



Of the graduate students responding, more than two thirds 
indicate that they are in receipt of scholarships and bursaries. 



Other sour cr-5 of support include teaching assi >i ant ships 
and research assistantships. The research assistantship seems 
to be a promising fon;i of student support since those who i:avc 
it are much more likely than those who do not, to he plamiinq 
research following graduation. 
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Part-time students, more than full-time students, say that 
their research projects are of their ov^'n conception. This, 
considered tojjether with the fact that part-time students have 
far less contact on a one-to-one or small group basis with their 
professors, suggests that they may largely be left on their own 
in their research activity. 



The larger proportion of the students have their major 
contact in research activities with their professors; very few 
interact with other researchers, research assistants, student 
aides, or consultants. 



Attitudes Related to Research 

Among the various attitudes to research are those related 
to making a distinction between research and non-research 
graduate degrees and those related to the teaching and research 
role of professors of education. 



A majority of students say that a distir .cion >iiould he 
made between research and professional graduate degrees in education, 
although a small proportion argue against the distinction on the 
grounds that both types of training are necessary or that research 
should he required for every degree. Those favouring the 
distinction feel that it enables students to find training 
appropriate to their personal aptitudes. 



Most students think that all faculty members should do some 
teaching as veil as some research. 




Factors Related to the Undertakinj^ of y^esearch 



As was noted for faculty ireinbers, the most important 
factor in the selection of research problems is training and 
ability; current educational problems rank second. 



On the whole, students express interest in a list of 
priority areas for research and agree that such a list would 
influence their choice of problems; in this they agree with their 
professors. One reason for this «ay well be the large proportion 
of those involved in research activities who have financial needs, 
since they feel that a list prepared by a government agency such 
as the I.R.E. might improve access to research funds; but many 
other reasons are given. 



Kinds of Research Being Undertaken 

Student researchers favour the use of the questionnaire 
for data gathering and use descriptive statistics in the treatment 
of data; less frequently used are the experimental method and 
inferential statistics. Major sources of data are teachers and 
students. 



Attitudes towards Interaction 

Hhile a majority of students agree that other departments 
and faculties should be involved with graduate students in education 
who are pursuing research degrees, those who are active in research 
are significantly more favouraMe to <;uch interaction than 
professional degree students, 



Bl. 



Related to the fondtict of Research 

Research requires that those attempting it have access to 
equipment, hiblioRraphic resources, data, and infonnation. 



Respondents were invited to indicate their major research 
needs, htiile emiipment is not a pressing need and in general needs 
for data are being adequately met at all universities, the most 
important facilities desired hy the respondents would he services 
and personnel related to the use of data banks and information 
retrieval. 



There is very substantial agreement that information 
about on-going research at a pre-publication level is a necessity; 
in addition, the availability of microfiches, microfilms and 
abstracts is inadequate. Accessibility to populations is not a 
serious problem. 



In reply to two open-ended questions about problems related 
to the conduct of research, funds for research is the most 
frequently mentioned item; In this, the students reflect the major 
concern of their professors. Improved coordination and communication, 
more information about on-goiig research, opportunity to work in 
teams on large projects are desired. Students express difficulties 
related to thesis supervision, accessibility of their professors, 
and make wishes for more courses on research and more practical 
training to do research. 



It is clear that there are some difficulties faced by 
students in their attempts to carry out research; perhaps if steps 
could be taken to remedy these difficulties, better use could be 
made of students as research resources. 



Training of Researcher s 



Graduate programs in education are related to the further 
training of professional educators, as well as to the trainiig of 
researchers through the actual conduct of research. Nearly 
half of the students responding in this survey feel that the 
emphasis given to research programs by comparison to that given 
to professional programs is insufficient, whereas fewer than one 
in twenty feel that it is excessive. The students themselves, 
therefore, seem as a group to he aware of a need for an increased 
emphasis on the training of researchers through graduate programs 
in faculties of education. In addition to this, most of the 
respondents feel that there is a need to emphasize training for 
action research on the part of those who would later become 
practising teachers. This would suggest that there should some 
research training for those pursuing professional graduate degrees 
such that they would be able to do research on instructional 
methods in their own classrooms. 



Despite the findings reported above, there is widespread 
opinion that the techniques and methods used in educational research 
lag behind those used in behavioral sciences in general. And yet, 
students on the whole disagree with the statement that ’’persons 
who wish to *aVe a career of educational research should receive 
most of their research training from professors in the behavioral 
sciences outside of schools of education”. There is also some 
scepticism as to the value of the results of educational research 
for the classroom teacher. 



Perhaps, these seemingly contradictory views can he 
understood to mean that faculties of education should recruit some 
experts in behavioral science research, for their own use, with 
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the result that graduates with more sophisticated research 
capabilities would cone out of both research graduate programs 
and professional graduate programs. ITie result might be 
research findings more useful to classroom teachers. 



Research Activity 

Almost half of the full-tine students but less than one 
in five of the part-time students, at the three largest univer- 
sities, were actually involved in research projects at the time 
of answering the questionnaire. Also relevant is the fact that 
full-time students are far more likely to be involved in research 
other than that for their thesis, and this is undoubtedly an 
important reason for their greater contact with professors. 

Ke reiterate that a higher proportion of full-time students will 
almost certainly increase research potential; in addition, 
steps should be taken to change the nature of graduate programs 
offered to part-time students in education, such that their 
research activities are increased and iriTproved. That this is 
possible is suggested by the pattens at University A where part- 
time students constitute only a small proportion of the 
enrolment and where the prograuts they follow appear not to be 
in any way inferior (from the point of view of the research 
component) to those followed by full-time students. This is 
in sharp contrast to the situation at both Universities B and C. 



Research Plans 



Students generally pursue pradunte studies with a view to 
qualifying for their future careers, nrarluate students in education 
who responded to our questionnaire terd to be planning careers in 
guidance counselling, educational psychology, and teaching, in that 
order. For our respondents as a whole group, research ranks 
only sixth in their career plans, with about a third indicating 
that they hope to work in this field either through the teaching 
of educational research or through the conduct of research, or 
both. Despite this small fraction, two thirds of the full-time 
students at the three largest universities indicate that they 
plan to carry out some research after graduation, but fewer than 
50 per cent of these expect to devote half or more of their 
working time to this activity. 



The notives for undertaking graduate training are somewhat 
different for our part-time respondents who do not indicate the 
desire to obtain research skills as frequently as full-time students. 
Bearing in mind that part-time students are older than full-time 
students and are already embarked upon a professional career, 
this finding accords with our expectations. 



The research areas included in the plans are Psychology, 
teaching methods, and learning problems. Apparently, students 
arc more oriented to the uniquely educational areas of research 
than their professors who, as we noted earlier, are ^ ore 
interested in a^st^act, less practical research problems. Tt 
is interesting to speculate on this difference between students 
and professors. Poes it mean that this generation of students 
has a more practical orientation to educational research than 



previous generations? Or is there something about t*,e nniyer- 
sity reward structure that maVes it more profitable for 
professors to pursue more theoretical research? Is there more 
prestipe in this for professors? Is it easier to obtain nraets 
for non-professional research? Are the reports of such studies 
easier to publish? These questions are worthy of further 
investi gat ion. 
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R^.s6 ARCfjt^P5 ^jsipi^ f/)fy,^T]}A QL ^!i 

This Chapter dccils with those researchers ir education 
who are located in oi" gan i? at ions other than faculties of 
education. The categories yndor which rliese respondents ha\'r 
been classified arc: universities; schoo! boards; normal 

Schools, colleges; and ^'others''. The category "others*^ includes 
estnh ] ishments stich as research units of teachers' associations, 
and government or private lesearch agencies. 



Definition of Research 



H’e have already shown that one of the difficulties in 
.Taking the comparisons airong researchers from different organi r nr ions 
is that they do not agree on e-xactl^ what constitutes research and 
on what docs not^ 



er|c 



There qvc certain activities about which there is general 
consensus that tliey arc, or are not, research. In the former 
category are investigating factors related to the teach ing-lcaming 
process, and the evaluation of ne^' curricula; whereas in the latter 
are included the study of the research jcnirnals for lecture 
materials, <'uut the preaentation of research evidence to legislators 
tn the hope of obtaining certoin resources, But as is true for 
professors and students of fflcultiet. of education, there arc manjr 
items about vKjeh thane i5 much disagreenent as to whether a 
particular item is part of the defirilioa of research, Th€se 
Include- the* analysis of the Key concepts and phi lojephi ca.1 
assumptions und^rlyin^ current edocaiirnal practices; the stu<^ 
cf ftflctor 5 related to school administration; the tieve lopr^ent of 
new curricula and methods of instrucUcni the deVc loprent of 
new tests and ft^easurcvncnUt. 
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This lacV of consensus as to what belongs in the 
definition of research naVes it possible that much of what is 
reported in response to this survey as research may, from the 
point of view of some of the respondents, not really he research. 
From the point of view of the university researcher, the figures 
indicating the degree of research productivity in other 
organizations, especially colleges and normal schools, and school 
hoards, may seem inflated. 



Research Training and Background 

These respondents are as varied in their own educational 
backgrounds as they are in their organizational affiliations. 

For example, almost all university respondents have the doctorate, 
whereas only one in four at the school hoards have this level 
of formal education. Tf holding a doctorate can be taken as 
evidence of being properly qualified to carry out research, then 
the respondents from universities have the highest qualifications. 
However, there are other indicators of their research expertise; 
an inventory of their skills shows them to have more formal 
training than other respondents in the following areas: statistics, 

theory of measurement, methods and techniques of noasurement, 
research design and methodology, and computer application. 

Further, although a majority of respondents tended to use 
descriptive statistics rather than inferential statistics for 
analysis, the proportion using the more sophisticated inferential 
approach Is higher among the university respondents than ar^ong 
those from other organizations. 




In terms of their preparation for teaching, however, 
university respondents are very far behind other respondents 



in this ^roup; only one eiphth of' thc’^ ^^olrl •» teacher cert i fi crjt e . 
I^y contrast rore than three oiiarter'; of t^’C ^chon] Hoard resnomlenT 
are certified teachers. Ke are led to tie conc lusion that 
educational researchers \if)io have tone her trainine are less likelv 
than those wlio are not certified teacher^ to h»»M t^e doctorate, 
and this distinction is st at i st i r n 1 1 v' sionificant at the .01 levol 
of confidence. In addition, re sri’»ndei i s vith teacher certification 
are less likely than those withoijt to <eport research done or 
research in prepress fp«^.0S'), and also less likely to devote a 
m.aior i^ortion of their work vs'ceV to researcl^ (p< , However, 
the teacher certificate hackproiind predisposes respondents to he 
in favour of more research into the curriculum areas (p<.^l). 

These conclusions should be accepted with some caution, since the 
proups heinp contrasted are not strictly comparable in some 
ways . 



^a ctors Related to the Hnderta V inp of Research 

Respondents indicate that their traininp and ability is 
the most important factor in their choice of research proiects. 
Hence, the fact that researchers in nr^n*universitv contexts tend 
to have practical training and experience mav help to explain 
their tendency to criticise university researchers as beine too 
theoretical and Impractical, It is clear however that training 
and ability are not the only factors. The popii l.it i ops selected 
as sources of data often seen to be those close at hipd to the 
researcher. Therefore, the university researcher^ use uni'crsity 
students whereas *5chool board researcbers draw data l>om nupils 
available to then in the public scltools. 



Amonj? the factors related to the selection of research 
projects, the availability of funds is indicated by respondents 
as the least important, However, when asked di rcct ly whether 
they would he influenced in their choice by a priority list 
published periodically by the half agree that they 

would. The wording of the question led the respondents to 
understand that such a list might help them to gain access to 
funds for research. 



Kinds of Research Being Undertaken 

Researchers in the different organizational contexts 
are Interested in different research areas. The most common 
areas are first loethods of instruction, especially at univer- 
sities and others, second tests and measurements, especially at 
school hoards and the universities and third the psychology of 
learning, especially at universities. The research area least 
commonly cited is history of education. 



The whole pattern of response shows that the theoretical 
emphasis in research is strong only at the university. By 
comparison, school boards researchers arc more inclined to 
undertake the study of practical problems. 

The fact that the quality of academic training is related 
to the organizational affiliation of the respondents is very 
obviously the result of the different career patterns that arc 
typical of the various orgAnl zations . Respondents from univer- 
sities are engaged in research and teaching because of their 
formal preparation for it, and therefore a graduate student 
aspiring to a university career obtains the appropriate ac.idcnic 
traininp. Administration as rm activitv carried or bv iinivcrsitv 



resfir.tvJcnt s .“ippears to 1-c h mat ter factors other than t rahnr.p,, 

1 

such as rersonal ability, oxth’ rank, and .seniority. V>v 
contrast, wc assume that fcople in other contexts, particularTv 
school hoards, colleges and iLCirn.O schools, who do research, 
have been ''promoted'^ to this work in much the same way that 
capable university professors have been administrative 

posts, hhat this may mean is that iiany of the Tesearcl” ers in 
colleges and normal schools, and scliool hrards, are doing research 
not because they were trained for it hut because they were 
successful teachers and successful administrators at an earlier 
stage. Kni le these comparisons are admittedly somewhat speculative, 
they are consistent with the differences in background of the 
respondents from two different contexts, 



Interchanges with Other ^Researchers 

We have already referred to the feeling that so.ne 
initiative should he taken to increase the arrount of interaction 
with other researchers, Apparently, the written word is not «sn 
entirely adequate form of communication. Perso:i:>i tomact is 
thought necessary. Some respondents indicate tlio dr^irahilitv 
of interdisciplinary teams working on large projects, 
multidisciplinary meetings, and some more regulari :t ci vavs of 
bringing researchers into c vitact with those who wo,nd be in a 
position to implement the findings of the research. 




Again, the deyre^ of interchange that takes plarc varies 
by organi tational affinatinn. University researchers, ‘^orc 
than others, have fruitful interchanges. Perhaps this is bi'c n^so 
most ( ol lahorat ion with other researchers takes place within 
the losoarchers* own organizational context; this being the ' =r, 
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the size of the university and the jarge number of researchers 
located there explain the more frequent interaction among 
researchers at universities than elsewhere, 



In addition to their greater resources for collaboration 
within their own organ! zat i on » it has also been found that 
university researchers cooperate with researchers outside the 
Province. On the whole, the United States are the largest 
source of external contacts, accounting for more of these even 
than the rest of Canada. The only other significant country in 
which interaction with Quebec researchers tnVes place is France. 
Ke assume that these interactions result from the contacts made 
during periods of graduate education, leaves of absence, and 
perhaps international conferences. 



Despite all these evidences that some resp(,ndents 
collaborate with others both in and out of their own organizations, 
tlic great majority of educational researchers carry out their 
research alone, educational research is often still handled 
on a one-man basis. 



P roblems Pelated to the Conduct of Pcsearc h 

A majority of the respondents indicate that there are 
personnel, equipment or other facilities needed for the conduct 
of research, hliilo most of these needs have financial Implications, 
the vast majority of respondents have not held research grants. 

For those who have, the National Research foiincll has i^ren thr 
most frequent source of svipport . Father inrortant sources of 
research grants include the I.P.F., the Canada Council, and 
the universities. 



The most frequently menticnct! need rr for funds, nnd 
this is usually justified hy nr indicatinn how funds would 

he spent. The usufil intention is to ohtn n more personnel, in 
particular non~student research assistants. In addition, one 
in four express a desire for access to exports wl^o could puide 
them in their search for grants. There are also needs indicated 
for documentation, some hind of priority list of research areas, 
and for more time to apply to the actual work of conducting 
research . 



Tile needs of researchers vary by organizational affiliation. 
For example, while a majority in universities and ’^other” 
indicate financial needs ^ only a small proportion of respon<Ionts 
in school boards, collcees, and normal schools do so. This may 
indicate that university researchers are expected to fimi their 
own funds for research ivlicrcas others, especially school hoard 
researchers, expect their funds to be provided for them by 
their own organization. Another difference is that researchers 
in the category ’'others’ are more likely to say that their 
bibliographic resources aro inailenuate than the other respondents, 
rest of whom do not specify any bib 1 iographi c neciis. This 
probably reflects the difficulty of developing good research 
libraries in non-universi ty organizations, hlien asked about 
the potential value of prc-publ icat i ou of incomplete research, 
almost nil respondents reply in the affirmative. 



Con t r i bu t l^n^ o f fovernn e n t_Aj^Jic i os 

A majority of respondents seer to feel that the nerds 
indicated above can be met by governnent agencies of various 
kinds. Hence, they fvel that money raist be made available for 
the purposes of oMatninr assistance for publication, for 



travel, and other such research-related activities, However, 
some respondents make a plea for flexibility in the types of 
grants offered such that a greater diversity of types of research 
could be undertaken. 



Many researchers appear to feel isolated, and suggest 
that government agencies help to promote interaction among 
researchers in a variety of ways. Others feel that the 
government agencies are in a good position to facilitate access 
to data hanks. A necessity for coordination is indicated, and 
some respondents feel that such coordination must he undertaken 
by government agencies. One approach to such coordination is 
the publication of lists of priority areas for research. 



hhlle govemment agencies are looked to for support and 
coordination there are mixed attitudes towards them. A few 
respondents seem to favour government control; a majority, 
however, are in favour of the maximum possible government 
contribution with the minimum possible control. Tontributions 
are desired, but interference Is feared. 



A variety of reasons for working in a non-university 
context are presented by the respondents. Some indicate that 
they obtain greiiier freedom of action whereas others feel that 
by working in or^an i ons like schools and hospitals, they have 
better access to the subjects of their research, others feel 
that by working In a non-uni versi t context they are able to 
pursue more down-to-oerth projects; still others feel that 
their resources are superior to those at university. In 
view of the fact that the major competitors for the researchers’ 



tine arc cons\ilt«itiop, adni nist rat i * . and especially teaching, 

it is surnrisinft that none of the researchers workinj! in non- 
university contexts nentions rhe :^reedon from teaching, 
responsibility as an advanta>;e. 



Research Activit y 

The above statements may ^ive the impression that 
educational research is the objeci of a fair amount of activity. 

We would caution the rv’adcr against an inflated picture of the 
amount actually being done. Tt shoutd he home In mind that 
the respondents from the universities included in this chapter 
are a tiny proportion of the researchers in those institutions. 
Tertainly, a srach hipher proportion of thp researchers in the 
school hoards, colleges and normal schools, have responded to 
this questionnaire. Despite this, only seven psr cent of all 
the respondents in this chapter mcncion educational research 
as their major task. In fact, in those organisations where 
we would expect those in research posts to freu’'- alnosl 
exclusively on educational research (school boards, colleges, 
normal schools), the proportion of respondents dr./otinr. a mijor 
part of their time to research is low. The category in which 
most respondents devote most of their tine to resGarch is 
"others’’. Ibis must he because this category includes 
oTgani nations whose major goal-orientation Is research, and 
in which teaching is nnt required, However, a majority of 
respondents In the ca^?gjry "others" have been doing research for 
a shorter period of time than those at universities, fhtivor- 
sitles are the only organizations in which a substantial proportion 
of Tespoivlcnts have morn than ten vears of research experience . 



In terms of the amount of research comnleted and currently 
under way, respondents at universities and ’'others'^ arc much 
more productive than those elsewhere. 



In conclusion, it imist be pointed out that a preat deal 
of educational research is carried on in contexts other than 
faculties of education. But in terms of long-term productivity, 
it must be borne in mind that the pursuit of research results 
in the training of new researchers only at the universities. 
There, the support of research results not only in the immediate 
solutioTi to educational problems at a level of sophistication 
which is generally higher than elsewhere, hut pr'^mises increased 
future capacity to tacHe educational problems as students finish 
their training and take their place in the world of work. 



Research Plans 



On the whole, two thirds of the respondents indicate plans 
for educational research in the next two years. More than 
per cent of university respondents cither do not reply, or say 
that they do not plan to do educational research in the next 
two years. It should be h'>rne in mind that the question asked 
for plans about educational research. Perhaps, had that 
qualification not been included, a higher proportion of university 
respondents might have replied YFS. 



SiPMMARY AND mNCUfSIDNS 



This chapter will bring together information from the 
previous four chapters, and in addition, will summarize results 
of analyses of relationships among some of the factors that have 
been studied, especially those which have a hearinp on research 
activities. This will enable us also to compare our findings from 
information provided by deans of education, by members of the 
faculties of education, by graduate students in education, and 
by those who are concerned with educational research but who are 
located in organizations other than faculties of education, such 
as normal schools, schcol boards and research institutes. 



Before beginning the summary, one or two facts should he 
brought to the attention of the reader. First, it must be borne in 
mind that while most of our student respondents are enrolled in 
faculties of education, a significant proportion of them (about 2B 
per cent) are graduate students in other departments such as psychology 
and sociology, who are carrying on research or pursuing graduate 
programs related to education. Further to this, it must be 
understood that there is tremendous variation in the size of 
student enrolment from university to university, and for this 
reason we most frequently draw our generalizations from figures 
provided by respondents at the three largest universities. 



In the presentation of the summary of findings in this 
chapter, we will not often be referring to part-time students, 
hbcrc we do deal with data in which tbeir patterns are quite different, 
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the distinction will be drawn to the attention of the reader, but 
before we get to this point, the reader should be aware that 
part-time students are less likely than full-tine students to be 
pursuing degrees requiring thesis and therefore research, and 
that part-time studewts will usually obtain a great deal of their 
course work during suniricr school, Jt is generally agreed by the 
members of the faculties of education, that the nuality of a 
graduate degree achieved through summer school is poorer than 
that obtained during the regular academic session (RR pc^r cent of 
the faculty respondents say this) or is actually qualitatively 
different from degrees obtained in the more us\ial way (24 per rent 
indicate agreement with this judgement). 



Our inclusion of researchers in organizations other than 
faculties of education is justified hy the fact that theix' responses 
show that a substantial number of them - well over a hundred - 
are actually involved in educational research. 



Definition of Research 

Ke have already dealt with variations in the definition of 
research among respondents renresented in the three previous chapters. 
Our comparison of researchers from different organizational contexts 
and of students shows that regardless of organizational affiliation 
or level (for the researcher or student), the areas of agreement 
and disagreement as to what constitutes research are much the same. 

The only possible significant differences are that students generally 
agree that "designing new curricula and methods of instniction" is 
research, whereas faculty nemhers are split on this Issue, Further, 
full-time students and researchers in other organi zat ions are less 
convinced than faculty respondents and part-time students that 
"in\'est i gat ing factors whicn affect school admini st rat i on” is rrsr-iTcb. 



PIT ri vT nr i-Anii.rv or i-ihh'ati'^.s', i iiM.-Ti>.‘r am? part-tipp :;riim NFs, 
FROM THF TIIRFF FARCFR nNIVFDSIT! FS , VSn RFSPONPFMS FRO'’* 0"lirR 
ORf;Ai^i;’,ATrO\p, ACRFr-INn TJIAT PARTin'I.AR ITFMS ARF RFSFAROI 
ACriVTTtFS 



FACm.TV STIIDFNTS 



ArnviTirs 


fff'MBFRS 


Flll.l-TTMF 


PART-TIhfF 




a) Collectinj^ statistics on 
school practices and 
educational outcomes, 
sometimes called "schnol 
status studies". 




341 




29 % 


b) Designing new curricula and 
methods of instruction, 




72 


64 


60 


c) Evaluating the effectiveness 
of new curricula and methods. 


71 


Rl 


R6 


78 


d) l.ocal school surveys 
(curriculum, financial , 
plant, etc.) 




33 


34 


23 


e) Investigating factors which 
affect the teaching- learning 
process tn the classroom. 


so 


84 


83 


80 


f) Disseminat ing new curricula, 
methods of instruction, or 
other school practices. 


16 


20 


23 


21 


g) Investigating factors which 
affect school administration. 


42 


2 t 


4 3 


26 


h) General psychological studies 
of human learning or 
development. 


60 


60 


68 


72 


i) Presenting evidence tn 

legislators of the need for 
greater support for the 
schools. 


0 


« 


14 


11 


i) Developing new tests and 
measurements. 


6S 


60 


70 


61 


V) Analyzing the Vry c tn cents nr 
philosophi c,al a ssumpt Ions 
underlying current cducation.al 
Issues. 


S3 


40 


43 


30 


1) Studying the educat 

research jo^irnals for lecture 
materials . 


0 


17 


20 


0 


IffTAl, N 


13^ 


380 


403 


! 



O 







In our introduction, we expressed sorne concern as o the 
meaning of our findings about research when these findings 
resulted from information provided by respondents many of whom 
have differences in tVieir definition of research. We have no stich 
hesitations in this chanter since, as Figure 2 shows, with minor 
exceptions in two items, the patterns of consensus and dissent are 
virtually identical for professors and students and regardless of 
the organization with which the respondents arc affiliated. 



Background of Respondents 

From the information provided hy the deans, we have learned 
that the majority of professors of education have had their 
training in schools and faculties of education. 



The background of the faculty members is of course determined 
to a large extent by the recruitment policy of the faculty. Faculty 
members Inform us that in making appointrer^ts to faculties of 
education, candidates with a research degree are preferred in less 
than one third of the cases despite the fact that more than a third 
of the faculty members at Universities A and C (A3 per cent and 38 
per cent, respectively) feel that the research degree should be 
given preference. At University R, only about a fifth of the 
respondents feel that research degrees should be given preference 
in hiring new faculty. 



At only one university, University C, is it observed that 
professors with training outside of a school of education are a 
majority in three departments. In terms of their research experiorco, 
only about half of the respon(!ents in the faculties of education a« 
a whole indicate that they have completed any research rroject. Ibis 
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seems a rather small proportion and is pro^a> ly too M:’h a fipuro 
since the response rate for those who have cJcno research is greater 
than for those who have not. 

The background of a professor should give some indication 
of his capacity to do research. Tf a professor of education has 
completed a graduate degree which has required research, chances 
are better that he will do research, as a faculty member. FTowcver, 
fewer than one third of the respondents in the faculties of education 
indicate that, in makine faculty appointments , a preference should 
be given to those with research degrees; about 12 per cent feel 
that those with a professional degree should he given preference 
and more than a quarter feel that no preference between professional 
and research degrees should he given. It is interesting to note 
that those faculty members who say that the research degree should 
be given preference are significantly more likely to have done 
research themselves. 

To get some impression al^out what future staffing trends 
may he, we asked both deans and members of the I'aculty of education 
whether they would prefer to make new appointments from those with 
backgrounds in education or from those trained outside the faculty 
of education. In general, both deans and faculty members prefer to 
recruit new memhers whose training was In faculties of education. 

The research emphasis Is in many faculties of education 
a recent development. Therefore, on the whole, it is 
probable that facu Ity members with a background in a school of 
education are less research-oriented than those from other faculties. 
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Graduate students in education should he a major future 
source of education researchers, yet a vast majority of the jiraduate 
students in education are enrolled in j^raduate programs which do not 
require the thesis. Only three of the universities have doctoral 
programs in education, and the students enrolled in these programs 
total less than three per cent of all graduate students. The responses 
from faculty members indicate that although they feel that students 
should be directed into research degrees, most of them in actuality 
are directed into professional degrees not requiring research. Over 
half of the faculty believe that the emphasis on the doctoral program 
is insufficient and a slightly larger proportion feel that research 
graduate programs receive inadequate emphasis hv compar’son to 
professional graduate programs. The proportion of students with 
this view is smaller hut is still almost half. 



The only characteristics which are most common in all our 
respondents regardless of whether they arc deans, professors, or 
students, are teacher certification and teaching experience. At least 
five of the deans have certification and all have teaching experience; 
over two thirds of the members of faculties of education are 
certified teachers; almost half of the full-time students and 
eighty-five per cent of the part-time students, arc also certified 
teachers. Fven of those respondents not in faculties of education, 
thirty-two per cent hold teaching certificates and thirty-one per 
cent have had teaching experience in elementary and secondary schools. 



The characteristics of the student body result from 
admissions requirements. A large proportion of tbc respondents - 
deans, faculty mcr^iors and students - feel that teaching experience 
and teaching certification are or should be mand.itorv for ndrissiop 
to graduate programs in education. TInis >t appears tbit the 
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U.ickf^rouruJ act'nlly required is t!;nt \ nich is niost suitable for 
(graduate profess ion a! train! nr;. In fact, our analysis shows that 
those students with teaching certificates are significantly less 
likely to be pursuing degrees with research remii rements , than those 
wi thout . 



Respondents with te-ichiig experience in elementary and 
secondary schools arc rore likely to indicate the hope of a future 
career as an administrator. This does not r;ican however that 
students with teacher training and teaching experience are necessarily 
negati\e towards research. Tor example, our analysis shows that 
those with teacher certificates are significantly more likelv to 
believe that teachers are better qualified to evaluate the results of 
their teaching than experts and are more )P.ely to agree that the 
findings of educational research are useful in tlic class-room. 

Further, those with experience in teaching si gni f i cant Iv roro 

likely to agree that teachers should be trained to do research 
on Instructional methods in their own class-roorrs . Nevcrtlkclcss , 
it appears that an emphasis on the teachimr cert i f ; crit i f*n bjrV ground 
of graduate students in education is negatively related to ro^^oarcb 
PToducti vi ty , both present and future, on the part of those ‘■tudont'^ 
so certified. And since the majority of graduate stub Us nro 
certified teachers pvirsuing non-research degrees, the p atent ini 
for future educational rese-^-ch is not as high as It niihr ^eem 
on first inspection of the total numbers of such students. 



Our analysis has shown that many student charactevi'^t 
are not slgni fi cant ly related to the intention to go on to t' c 
doctorate. 5^uch iinrelatel characteristics include age, whc'’'cr 
they have teacher certification, whether they have teaching eTrfrionce 
nr adni ni strat i VC experience, whether thev are enraged in 






research other than for their thesis, whether they arc more or less 
in favour of having courses outside of the faculty of educa'ion, 
of having theses evaluated by members of other faculties, and 
whether they believe the admissions policy at the Master’s level 
should reouire teaching experience. Despite this, it must he borne 
in mind that a nruch larger proportion of our respondents state the 
intention to go to the doctorate than will probably do so; it niay 
very well be that actually fulfilling that intention i> related to 
such factors, particularly age ana the length of teaching experience, 
hut this is speculative. The relatiimship between the intention 
to pursue a doctorate and the expectation to carry out research in 
the future is not necessarily a one-to-one relationship, since 
there are doctoral programs which do not require research. 



We have shown that teaching experience and cert i fi cat i on 
are very common in the baeVgrounds of most of our respondents; but 
by contrast, the characteristic that seems most conspicuously absent 
is research experience, None of the deans has spent a year in which 
mere than half of his time was devotee) to research; almost two tl irds 
of the faculty respondents have not had such experience and only 
ten per cent of part-time and eighteen per cent of full-time stutlonts 
have spent half time for at least one year in rcsf;arch. Fvon among 
those faculty members with research experience, only a snail 
proportion has had research as a major commitment for three years 
or more. 



It seems reasonable to assume that for many of t^osc 
respondents who claim to have had a major connitmont to research, 
the occasion of that commitment was the fulfilling of r^^^nreh 
requirements for a graduate degree r iiiirinr a thesis; yet, of 
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the faculty respondents in the three larc^est ntii rs i t i e s , 
less than a third liold a ^^aster*s dep.rce vith thesis and only 
twenty-nine per cent have a Doctor's depr^e with thesis completed 
Another twenty-one per cent have completed requirements for the 
doctorate except the research. 



Current Activities 



Questions were designed to determine the extent to 
which respondents arc actually involved in research. We learn 
that thirty-one per cent of the faculty respondents are spending 
ten hours or more per week on research whereas fifty-seven per 
cent arc spending this amount of time preparing for teaching. 

Only six per cent of the respondents say that they spend no 
time on teaching hut forty per cent indicate that they do not 
spend any time on research, Clearly, the pressure in faculties o 
education is for teaching and not for research. 



hhen professors are heavily involved in teaching during 
the academic year, one possibility for getting research done is 
to devote the suinmcr recess to that activity. Ifowever, almo*t 
two thirds of the faculty of education respondents Indicate that 
they usually teach summer school as well, and others engage ^n 
activities such as the preparation of new courses, study, and 
reading. 



One of the activities which Involve faculty members 
in research is the supervision of student theses. Our find'inos 
are that only about one third of the professors of education 
are involved in this kind of activity, A naiority of ^tmients 



(except for part-tine student?; nt nnivcrsity R) say that there 
is a research requirement for the decree they are pursuinr* 

They indicate that both they and their professors consider this 
requirement very important. About eight per cent of rhe students 
receive financial aid as research assistants, and about twelve 
per cent of full-time students indicate that their research 
projects are somewhat related to faculty research. Yet, almost 
half of the full-time respondents, and almost eighty per cent of 
the part-time students do not have a regular contact with a 
faculty memher on a one-to-one basis. This seems to suggest 
that a large proportion of student research projects do not 
originate in faculty research and also that a minority of faculty 
members are doing most of the supervision of student research. 
Thirty-nine per cent of full-time students indicate that they 
have often worked together with professors in their faculty in 
research activities. About one fifth of the professors say 
they have worked often with students as research assistants. 



This kind of collaboration is obviously very important 
in the development of research capabilities. Our analyses show 
that those who work as research assistants are si ^.ni f i cant ly 
more likely to be those who have a research requirement for 
their degree, to study inferential statistics, to have research 
underway, and to plan to continue research after graduation. 



The pattern of activities of students is very closely 
related to whether or not there is a research requirement in 
the degree being undertaken. Those with a research requirement 
are more likely to be full-time students, to be worVing in close 
collaboration with a professor in their own faculty, and in fact 
work as research assistants more frequently than ot^er stin’ent*^. 



In addition, a hir.hcr proportion of ^:tndents with thc5T5 
remiiroments actively sc els research "'nnds throup,h application‘s 
to prantinp agencies and worV * r search projects over and 
above that renoired for their ev r thesir^. Clearly, all these 
activities are similar to those tVat vill he required if 
research is to be imdertaVen in future years. 



Therefore, if wc are sericfus in our desire to increase 
the educational research potential, we must arianpe programs 
such that more students interact with pro'^essors in all these 
research-related activities in the pursuit of graduate degrees 
which require the thesis. 



Attitudes delated to Research 

Among the faculties cf education, there is no stindard 
convention of using different names for degrees which require 
research fi.e, M.A. , rh.P.) and those which do not {i.e. M.fd., 
Fd.DO. All these degrees and others exist; but one can not tell 
from the name of the degree whether or not the respondent has 
actually done research. 



A majority of the faculty and students at the three 
larger universities believe that the Ph.f), should be a research 
degree and that it has higher prestige than the Fd.O. 



Many of the students who plan to teach at the university 
level no doubt expect to do some research, since a majoritv of 
them say that all faculty members should do some research. In 
this, they arc supported by just over half the faculty respondents 
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who also agree that all faculty members should do some research. 
University B is unusual in this regard with only fourty-eight 
jier cent of the students, and only twentv-six per cent of the 
faculty agreeing that all faculty members should do some research. 
Accor .ling to our respondents, university personnel are not the 
onlv ones who should be involved in the conception and conduct of 
research in education. This is especially true on the part of 
student respondents many of whom favour the heavy involvement of 
class--room teachers, school administrators, and iiehavioural 
scientists in other faculties. In fact, students feel that 
teachers are better qualified to evaluate the results of their 
teaching than experts. Faculty of education respondents and 
respondents in school hr-‘rds, other university departments and 
normal schools, are less 'ikely than students to agree that people 
outside the faculties of education should he heavily involved in 
educational research. 



Factors Related to the tfndertaking of Research in Education 

If research is indeed a valued activity in education 
faculties, one would expect to see a positive relationship between 
research activity and rewards such as promotion to higher ranks. 
But rank is not related to the number of hours per week spent 
on research. Niore surprising perhaps is that the lower the rank 
of the faculty respondent, the more llVely he is to have done, 
or le doing, research. Perhaps this is :r recciit chnnrcs 

in recruitment j^oilcles; it ray he that the newest Trcm1'»ers of 
faculty are likely to have been required to have a doctorate, or 
other research graduate degree. Another possible explanation is 
that the higher ranking professors are more likely to have tir-c- 
consuming administrative duties and hcncc are not able to devote 
time to research. 



No dou^t the creiitcft comet itor for the professors' t?rie 
and energy is teaching responsiM 1 i t i es . \ j?ajoritv of deans 

fee] that teachine is the rajor responsibility of a professor of 
education, although one dean reports the existence of a piofessor 
concerned only with rest-arch and another indicates that he would 
agree in principle with having some professors of education 
occupied exclusively in research. 



A majority of faculty men*>ers helieve that the comhination 
of teachine with some research activities is an ideal approach 
to the various possible roles of the education professor. However, 
a significant proportion of professors feel that teaching should 
cone first, and that research rrust not interfere with the ^reaching 
process. In addition to this, double the proportion perceive that 
it is institutional policy that research trust not interfere with 
teaching. 



In I'csponse to the auestions: "In your opinion, should all 
faculty memhers he reouired to do at least some teaching?" "In 
your opinion, should all fao-'Ity members he ret^uired to do at least 
some research?", a majority of faculty respondents at Universities A 
and r are in favour of faculty menhers doShg at least sn^** of both 
these activities; three Quarters of the respondents at University H 
are in favour of all faculty menhers '!oing at least some teaching, 
whereas only ahotjt one nuartcr feel that all faculty mer.bers 
should do at least sore research. The student respondents in the 
same three universities reflect very faithfully the opinions of 
the faculty members about these two ntiestlons, ft is certain 
that attitudes towards teaching and responsiSi li t for te.Tchjno 
interfere with research activities and yet it is surprisinr to 
note that not a single respondent from the other organi rnt i ons such 
as bn.irds and res#».Tr<'^ institutes cites freedom f tea»bin!> 

a rarr/ing oof rerenre^' in a n«^'n - on i ve r s i t v lonfn*?. 



We had hypothesized that people who teach summer fchool 
would not he able to do as nnich research as those who do not. 
However, our analysis shows no relationship between teaching 
summer school and research product ivi tv , 



There is a relationship between beliefs about teaching and 
research responsibilities and the attitude towards the value of 
research. Our analysis shows that those who believe that all 
faculty members should do some teaching are significantly more 
likely to believe that findings of educational research are 
generally of little help to the class-room teacher. 



To some extent, research in education can he hindered hy 
the demands of the school system for field services on the part 
of faculty members. The deans Indicate that a small proportion 
of their faculty members are offering such services, but that 
an even smaller proportion (except for University A) are carrying 
out research. It may be that the demands for service absorb 
time a: d energy that might otherwise he put to the conduct of 
research . 



The deans are aware that research is time-consuming and 
all of them consider research involvement when determining 
teaching loads for their faculty members. In addition, exemptions 
from committee and adni ni st r jt i vc work are accorded to 
researchers in faculties of educatic^n and a few receive 
additional remuneration for research undertaken during the 
summei . ifowever, such concessions do not appear to he very 
widespread judging from the fact that deans feel the resources 
arc not being badly strained by making such concessions; also 



fewer tlian twenty per cent of t^'C ^iculty merrbers atimit 
they obtain concessions as to teac^^in^ tir^e, fe^er than ter, 
per cent feel they obtain cjfrti’pt i oir*. fron corosittee wort and 
only three per cent report thnt they receive extra re^jner at i on 
for summer research. These concessi >ns are not perceived ir 
the same way by faculty merbers and hy deans. W’e draw tKis 
conclusion from the fact that for every concession, rest'cndents 
are more likely to sec others benefit than themselves and so^.e 
faculty members feel that the resources are faiily seriously 
strained by granting such concessions, not to thenselvcs, but 
to others. 



One possible concession that universities often '^aVe to 
researchers is the sabbatical leave. However according to the 
information given by the deans, very few faculty of education 
members have benefited from such leaves, responses of tb|c 

members of faculties of education show that only a small 
minority are actually aware of any sabbatical policies, r\nd 
their replies concerning the specific details of sabbatical 
regulations show a great dissent even among those few who 
feel they know anything about such policies. Rased on 5ucb 
various Interpretations of sabbatical policies, tvents three 
per cent believe that thev are or hav: been oualifie^l f»^r rabbit ical5^ 
but only nine per cent have ever actually applied. 



It is pos^iM^* toat adoi ni st rators can have a f n r 
amount of Infhirnce on the rcsr.vrch .activities in tie f.ivullv. 

Ke have nireaJv referred to the provision of concession^ ’'v 
deans to members of the fncnltv ivbo do rrsrnrch, racult> ^or1'er< 
nrr stronrlv in agreement (*’' rer crnt’l that administrator* 
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should facilitate and actively encourage faculty research, bit 
not necessarily direct research programs, and yet onlv half of 
that proportion feel that this is what the administrators 
actually are doing. Deans seem to agree with faculty members as 
to their appropriate role in this regard hut there is some tendency 
on the part of deans of the French- language faculties to misperceive 
the desires of their faculty members. French-Canadiar deans 
peixeive their faculty members as desiring only facilitation and 
not encouragement, whereas their faculty members would like to he 
encouraged as well. 



Members of faculties of education, researchers in other 
organizations, and students, were all asked to indicate which 
factors had influenced their choice of research problems in the 
past; the most frequent answer for all groups of respondents 
is training and ability; this would suggest that recruitment 
policies will have a bearing on the kinds of areas that are 
undertaken for research in faculties of education. Another 
important factor for all respondents is '’current educational 
problems’’ and researchers who have as part of their duties 
teaching responsibilities are Inclined to cite problems related 
to their teaching fields as an influence on their choice of 
research projects. 



It is interesting to note that for all respondents the 
availability of funds is the least frequently cited factor 
influencing the choice of research problems. However, a majority 
of respondents in almost every category indicate that a priority 
lis^ issued by the I.F.F, would influence their choice of 
research projects. One wonders, since is a fund-granting 
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nrganizat 1 on , to whnt extent the nvailnhility of funds wo[i d 
influence the choice of resenreh nroMcrs in the future, 



Very few renhers of the faculties of education and 
educational researchers in other orj^ani nations have research 
grants. This may be related to the scarcity of funds for edu- 
cational research in the past. A majority say that they have 
financial needs for research not heinr supported hy grants and 
this is true of siihstantial proportions of student respondents 
and of researchers in other organizations as well. Between 
thirty and forty per cent of the non-stiidcnt respondents in 
faculties of education and elsewhere had made applications for 
funds in the two years prior to ansv'erinr the questionnaire and 
about a qitarter of the students had also made such requests. Tt 
is clear that there are needs for funds which are not beinp met. 



It is to be observed that those students who have financial 
needs not being supported by grants are more likely to have made 
formal application for funds, to have worked on research with 
professors In their own faculty, to have research projects under 
way, and to have plans for research in the fufiiro. This suggests 
that there are diffiailtins involved for students in conduct 'ng 
research hut that those who are doing so are a promising source 
of future research c-^pahiiity; perhaps they deserve more 
financial support, than they arc receiving. 



we have already rn\t , our aoaly<ii Ihjt 

cevrp^red others, 5tnder>ts who hold a, reseiircK 

a^te SI jni f icAntly ffore likely tO re^cAfth projects 

fescftrcb in future. I^c also tb»scu 

slM^enti l»/Ko aue ^f-involveraent of jhcobers cf f^cultie.s 

other tMn et^&(CAU<^rk ih^ir rei^<ircK, a^rt more, likely 

io hx^e resrorch projects then other students. 



Kinds of Research Beinp, U n dertaken 



One research area most closely related to the professional 
interest of educators is undoubtedly curriculum, and this is 
where deans express a strong desire for research activity, nther 
areas seem to belong in other departments such as psychology; 
these include adolescent and child development, research 
methodology, talent and creativity of students. Yet, judging 
from the type of projects actually under way, faculty members are 
not much interested in curriculum research. The three most 
frequently researched areas, in order are as follows: first, 

tests and measurement; second, educational administration; third, 
psychology of learning. The only curriculum area with nearly 
as large an amount of work being done is the teaching of reading, 
However, where faculty respondents were given the opportunity to 
suggest areas in which they would like to see more research 
undertaken, they express preferences for a wider range of research 
areas than were actually being studied at the time of the survey. 
Respondents in school hoards, normal schools, and other research 
organitations, express preferences similar to those of faculty 
of education respondents. Those respondents in organizations 
other than the faculty of education who are qualified teachers 
are significantly more likely than others to express a desire 
for research in the area of curriculum. 



Researchers were asked to indicate whether they emphasize 
research designed to expand theory, research designed to irprove 
educational practices, or both. A majority of the respondents 
in almost every organizational context {the only exception is 
school hoards, where the preference is to irprove practice) 
prefer to emphasize both theoretical and practical a'^pccts ii> 
their research. However, where one is chosen in nreference to 
the other, respondents seem somewhat more practical Iv than 
theoretically oriented. 



Pesnondents were nlso invited to indicate whether they 
tended to ennhasize research in tiroff^^sional areas such as 
administration, or in academic areas ^^‘.ch as psychology or 
philosophy, or both about eoually. I’ere, we see a decided 
preference for research in academic areas^ both 
researchers in faculties of education and among those in other 
contexts - even school hoards. One wonders if educational - 
researchers do not undertaVe the sttidy of the professional aspects 
of education, who will? 



There is a nucleus of people interested in doing research 
in practical areas however, and whether these are located in 
faculties of education or other organizations, they are less 
likely to be interested in the acadenic than in the professional 
questions. 



Closely related to the quality of research being done 
are the methods of data gathering and analysis. The most popular 
data gathering method among faculty of education researchers is 
the experimental method, nuestionnaire being second, and tho 
use of available data, third. Researchers in organizations 
other than the faculties of education emphasize the use of the 
experiment and the questionnaire about eoually. Students, on the 
other hand, seem to favour the questionnaire approach, followed 
by an almost equal emphasis on exper inentatiori and interviewing. 



As to analytic approaches, the most common approach is 
descriptive statistics followed by the use of Inferential 
statistics. Theoretical and ennnarative analysis are al<o 
frequently used in tdticationnl research. 
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Interaction with Other Scientific Personne l 

In faculties of education, interaction with meiAiers of 
other faculties or organizations can be set up as a natter of 
policy through requiring students to take courses outside of 
the faculty of education as is fairly connon in the French- language 
faculties. Another general focus cf interorganizational 
interaction is thesis evaluation. However, this cooes out at 
a very late stage in the conduct of research and probably has 
much less influence on the quality of research being done than 
patterns of interaction that take place earlier in research 
projects. 



The interchange of ideas also results froa the use of 
visiting professors, particularly during suaaer school sessions in 
faculties of education. Therefore, judging froa infonuation 
given by the deans, there is a good deal of interchange with 
personnel in relation to the graduate training of students in 
education. The faculty aenbers, especially in the French univer- 
sities, and the students as well, are favourably disposed towards 
the use of professors fron other faculties in the training of 
students, and in the supervision of their research. In fact, 
although there is some controversy about this, a good proportion 
of students believe that those who wish to nake a career of 
educational research should receive vest of their research 
training fro« professors in the behavioural sciences outside 
schools of education. In addition, a majority of faculty seibers, 
and thirty-four per cent of the students, agree that Mibers of 
other faculties could be helpful In evaluating education students 
for the degree. 



This positive attitude to the interaction of students 
with meiibers of otner faculties does not appear to be reflected 







in the opinions of the professors of oihicntion. Hean* iniicato 
that there has been little interchanfo r>n the part of the 
faculty with other academic personnel, hbt that \;hat has taken 
place has been reasonably fruitful, flowevor, one dean mentions 
an attitude of superiority on the part of some members of other 
faculties in their dealin.c; with professors of education, which 
may act as a deterrent to collaboration. The larjte proportion 
of the professors of education themselves, report that 
interchanges have not occurred. This is in sharp contrast to 
researchers in organizations other than faculties of education, 
the great majority of whom have cooperated in their activities 
with inemhers of other departments or organizations. 



Members of the faculties of education were asked nore 
specifically about the existence of particular kinds of 
interchange. They report visiting professors for teaching, 
outside professors for thesis evaluation, joint teaching 
appointments, interdisciplinary seminars, visiting professors 
for research, and joint research appointments. More especially 
with regard to research, faculty members, students, and 
researchers in other organizations were asked to Indicate to 
what extent they had worked together with other scientific 
personnel, both In and out of their own organization. Only 
about a third of the respondents from faculties of education 
have worked often with colleagues in their otoi organization, 
whereas almost double that proportion of researchers in other 
organizations have worked with their colleagues in research 
activities, Tn fact, we find again a tondcnc/ for faculty 
of education researchers to collaborate loss with others in 
their research than re mb or s of other univcrsitv frcnltie*;, 




It is clear that meinbers of the faculties of edu ration 
are not as accustomed to working, together with other scientific 
personnel as are those in other university faculties. The 
differences are even more striking hy university, the pronortions 
in University B collaboratinp with others are very mvich lower 
than those in Universities A and C. 



hTiere research interaction occurs with others outside 
of the organization, three quarters of the respondents interact 
with researchers in Quebec, one quarter with researchers in 
the rest of Canada, one quarter with researchers in the 11. S, A, 
and about one seventh with researchers in France. 



Research activities seem to involve faculty of education 
researchers in direct interaction with others who are not 
researchers, as frequently as with other researchers. Thus 
their work brings then into contact with teachers, pupils, 
professors, school principals, subject supervisors and other 
such personnel. However, it is interesting to note that despite 
the fact that we would expert them to have better contact with 
public school personnel than other researchers, the extent of 
research interaction with such school people by researchers 
in other organizations appears to be about the same as that for 
members of faculties of education. 



Attitudes towards Interaction 

Rducational problems often lend themselves to team 
approaches and interdisciplinary research. Ke asked faculty 
members about their attitudes towards interaction with people 



froi . other orf',;uii 7 nt io) s . i ' 'or-c i <!craV' )r iptci^o-t 

expressecl in h^^vion vifiitinr, rm^r « for re?>C'arch activities; 
and also iriterd i sc ipl i nai v scr ii^irs; i ’^int research apnointirent s 
are favour c(J by about Iialf of t’lo faculty of education respondents 
and forty per c^nt a?,ree with the idea of bavin^j ioint teaebinp 
appointnents ami the desirability rif n^<:^fessors fron other 
faculties evaluatint’ education tbL‘^is, In fac^“, there is only 
one area of interaction for vhicli a rood nvoportion of respoPvlents 
are not in favour and that is the participation of non-educat i on 
professors in the selection of merbers of the faculty of education 
only about one in six beinp. in favour of this, 



On the whole, those merrher^ of the faculties of education 
who responded to our questionnaire seen to favour interrhanre 
with other personnel and our analysis sh:vs that there a 
significant relationship between favoura^O^ attitude; to*;ards 
interchange for joint research aopointrrent*^ , joint trarhinp 
appointments and for thesis evaluation, and having done research, 
further those who are currently spending time on research are 
significantly more likely than others to he in favour of joint 
teaching appointments. 



Problems delated to the f o r ch ^ esearch 

Fdiicatlon faculties have not hecn noted for :j larre volnre 
of research in the ist , .and faculty respondents in t! thro? 
largest univer^^iUrs feel that the relative Importance rivm 
to research in tteir facul»ics is less than that in univer- 

sities a«; .a whole. Thi*: i undoubtedly related to .a errus 
fli f f i cu 1 1 i o< and thoit rcsron^cs indicate that <ome o^ t’cso 1 
arc the foll<vyinp nerd«; for funds fas already notcdl, for 

ruiiipncnt, short arc of h i 1* I io'^rar'h i r resources fpart i ru bi r b’ 
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infornation on on-going research, final research reports, 
abstracts, microfiches, and eicrofi lias) . This last set of 
difficulties for educational researchers (bibliographic resources) 
is shared by graduate students in education as well, but 
appsiently not by researchers in ether organizations, part iculai^ly 
universities. This difference in the shortage of bibliographic 
resources between faculties of education and other university 
departieents is particularly striking as is shown by the fact 
that such shortages noted by a najority of students a ' 
professors in education in almost every case, whereas the poor 
availability of final research reports and of reports on on-going 
research is indicated by well under a third of those responding 
from other university departiucnts. In addition, the proportion 
of respondents noting that availability of abstracts, microfiches 
and microfilms is poor, in universities, is only about a quarter 
that of students and professors of education. 



Another hindrance to the research activities of members 
of faculties of education is the fact that, with the possible 
exception of University A, research units or bureaus do not 
exist. 



One way to leam what the difficulties are, is to ask 
the respondents what contributions could be made that would 
assist them substantially to increase their research activities. 
This was done and many suggestions were made. The need for 
financial support, for information about current research in 
Quebec, for technical assistance and consultation services, and 
the need to have research sponsored, were mentioned by respondents 
in alt major categories. 
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Other suggestions included the creation of research 
centers or teams {no faculty of education member suggested this, 
however), grants to students, and assistance in the publication 
of research findings. Each of these was mentioned by respondents 
in three of the four major categories. Other frequently mentioned 
needs included assistance in the planning of research, the 
provision of a centralized education library for Ouebcc, information 
concerning sources of grants, t**chniques to favour exchanges 
between researchers, and equipment. These were all mentioned 
by two major categories of respondents, finally, each of the 
following suggestions for the improvement of research was made 
from one of the major sources of information: facilitation of 

access to population; secretarial assistance; provision of 
research courses; provision of an opportunity for research 
experience; more space; more time; documentation service; 
information retrieval service; data hank service; and travel 
assistance. 



The situation in faculties of education is not all 
negative however, as members of a faculty of education appear to 
have certain advantages when it comes to the access to school 
personnel as sources of data. This is indicated by the fact 
that professors of education and their students ten} to draw 
their data from public school sources whereas other university 
researchers are more likely to use populations more easily 
available to them, such as university students. Pcsearchers in 
faculties of education should be encouraged to take advantage of 
their personal and professional contacts in the public education 
.system. 
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Training of Researchers 

Pata from all of our sources indicate that in no 
organization are major efforts being applied to the training of 
educational researchers. Judging from the responses of the 
deans, fewer than one student in t»^*cnty are preparing them5elves 
for research careers; and, faculty memhers indicate that only 
one in five student is being directed into a research graduate 
program. In faculties of education, the main effort seems to 
he applied to the professional training of educat<i"s. This is 
not surprising in view of the statements of the dean; that no 
requests for researchers have been addressed to ther . Roth 
professors and students feel that the emphasis on research 
programs relative to programs of professional preparation is 
insufficient or greatly insufficient. 



It is only from doctoral programs that truly sophisticated 
educational researchers are likely to emerge, and yet enrolment 
in doctoral programs is rare. And among professors of education, 
there is general consensus that the emphasis on the doctoral 
program relative to the graduate program at the Master's level 
is insufficient. 



Many of our sources Indicate that a majority of giaduate 
students in education pursue their studies on a part-time basis. 
One of the ways of providing this is through summer courses. 

There is among faculty members general agreement that the 
graduate research degree achieved through summer school is poorer 
than one achieved during regular sessions. 
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Studcntf feel thnt the findings of educational rese?rch 
are generally of little heir* to the class-roon teacher. This 
is prohaMy related to their stated belief that the research 
techniques and methods used in educational research lag behind 
those used in behavioural science, generally. And yet, these 
same respondents do not recommend that graduate students wishing 
to make a future career of educational research, should receive 
most of their training from professors in behavioural sciences 
outside of the schools of education. Since a majority of 
respondents in organizations outside of faculties of education 
are not involved in the training of educational researchers, 
it may he that an important way of Increasing the supply of 
educational researchers is to appoint behavioural scientists to 
faculties of education. 



Research Activity 

This is the area in which comparison between respondents 
at different levels and in different contexts becomes particularly 
difficult, both because of the lack of consensus in ♦he definition 
of research already referred to, and because of the differences 
in response rates from the different groups. On this latter 
point, the reader should be aware that we attempted to have all 
faculty of education members respond whereas researchers in other 
organizations were encouraged not to reply unless they were in 
some way involved with or interested In educational research. 

Yet a few points can be made. 




Fn faculties of education, a majority of professors and 
students who have completed research in the p«ist, have only ono 
project to their credit. Other researchers are more likely to 
have completed a numher of projects. A consistent factor 
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ne^^atively related to re:.earch activity is a of 

teacher certification. Tn the case of Cviucation students and 
researchers in organisations other than faculties of eduen^ion. 
those with teacher certificates are significantly less lihrlv 
than th.ose without, to have r?search projects in their had i^roiin-N 
or un ienv-av. And while the relationship between teacher 
certification and past and current research activitv' is not 
situuficant for professors of education, t)ie trend is with'>*t 
exception in t!ic inverse (Mrection. 'n insirtancr on teae'er 
cer t i f i cat ion in facult;^' nemhers and graduate students <app‘ars 
te reduce productivity in research on education. 



rducational research, seems to require a tram a]^proid.. 

ITiis we conclude from, our general findings that iT‘oractiori wit!, 
others and favoural^le attitintcs t r>w , a rds interact iro -d th o^'^'^ r 
scientific personnel are positively related to resear:"^ prod c: i \ i t v . 
dhis is true of career researchers and students. nr<> s'^o: 

active in research have greater contacts with scientific rersorncl 
in other organizations, than those who do not do research; and 
students active in research arc those with contacts on a one-to-ruie 
basis with their professors, through work on common research 
projects, sometimes as research assistants. 



Another set of factors closely related to research 
productivity of both professors and students, is the availability 
of support personnel such as secretaries, typists, and so on, 
or an expressed need for such assistance. Furthermore, needs for 
financial assistance are also generally more character! «;t i c of 
those who do research than of those who do not, 
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Research Plans 



Respondents were ashed to indicate whether or not they 
had plans for research in the next two years or, in the case 
of students, after graduation. In almost every category, a 
majority of respondents indicated that they did have such plans. 
In fact, the proportion of those planning research is so much 
larger than that of respondents currently engaged in research, 
that one must either conclude that there will be a very large 
increase in research activities in the immediate future or 
perhaps, more realistically, that many of these plans will not 
actually come to light. The only categories of respondents in 
which a majority are not planning research are part-time students 
at University B and respondents from school boards. Further, 
a significent ly smaller proportion of faculty respondents at 
University B (SB per cent) are planning research, compared to 
those at Universities A and C (over 90 per cent). 



Despite the scepticism indicated In the above paragraph about 
these plans coming to fruition, our analysis suggests that these 
figures should be taken seriously, because it shows that those who 
actually are spending time on research and those who have spent 
time on research in the past are significantly more liVcly to ho 
planning research than others. This Is tme of both faculty and 
student respondents. Moreover, there have been additional funds 
made available to educational researchers in the Immediate past, 
partictilarly by Canada Council, and T.P.F, 




Research degrees presumably prenart students for <or\c 
research in their siihseouent careers. Yet, according to the 
deans, ninety per cent of the graduates are planninr to 

work in '>chool sy^tem^ and ah^ut nlnrty per cent of the faculty 
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respondents say that the number of graduate students in education 
planning research careers is too small, h^ile the deans s^y that 
they do not receive requests for graduates to fill research 
positions, a majority of the student respondents say that they 
will do ^‘some research^' and fully thirty-three pi?r cent of the 
students who take graduate education indicate a desire to teach 
or to do research at the university level. There appears to he 
a great discrepancy between the impression .^iven by deans and 
faculty members on the one hand, and the graduate students on the 
other. Possibly, most of the students who say that they are 
planning to do seme research, do not expect this research to 
be a very major part of their responsibilities; ’’some research” is 
almost always not equivalent to "research career". 



In fact, our cross -tabulation of responses shows that 
those who are planning doctoral studies are significantly more 
likely to be planning research after graduation. Perhaps one 
reason that such a high proportion of students are expecting to 
do research (despite the bhservations of the deans that almost 
none plan research careers) , is that a majority of students arc 
planning to go on to the doctorate. This, judging from the 
small proportion at present enrolled in doctoral programs (under 
3 per cent), seems extremely optimistic. Yet, our analysis shows that 
those who have a one-to-one contact with professors are more likely 
to be planning to continue toward a doctorate, than those without 
such contacts, ^dditionally, those who hold research assi stantsfilps 
arc significantly more likely to he planning to carry out 
research after graduation. This suggests that any Increase in the 
research activities of professors which involve students will 
have a double value, by expanding current research and by improving 
the future potential. The increasing support for educational 
research noted above gives us a good reason for ontimtsm about 
the future. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Our study has led us to a better understanding of some 
of the variables related to research productivity in education. 
We are prepared to sake a nunber of recomendations that night 
be considered in planning the future for educational research. 
We siaiply present then as nunbered statements. 



Background 

1. Steps should be taken to encourage the hiring by the 
schools of education of new professors with behavioural 
science training and background, and research capacities. 

2. Teacher training or teaching experience in public schools 
should not be considered as absolute pre*requisites for 
hiring by a school of education. 

3. At the present, acadeaic rank in faculties of education 
stems to be inversely related to research activity, 
past and present. Research should be encouraged by 
making it an important factor for advanceisent in a 
career as professor of education. 

4. Graduate schools of education should not insist on 
teacher training or teaching experience as a requirement 
for adaission of all stvidents to research graduate 
education programs. 

5. Steps should be taken to encourage candidates to a 
graduate degree to enroll in their program as full- 
time instead of part-time students. 

6. Steps should be taken to encourage candidates to a 
graduate degree to enroll in programs requiring research. 
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7, Steps should be taken to encourage those students 
at the Master's level who wish to go on to pursue 
doctoral studies, to realize their intentions. 

Activities 



1. Schools of education should develop nore flexible 
definitions of the roles of their professors so that 
research can be prominent for more faculty meml>ers 
than at the present time. 

2. Priorities should be established so that teacher 
training and educational service activities do not 
absorb all the time and energies of professors of 
education qualified to do research. 

3. Arrangements to facilitate research - for cxair^^le, 
reduction of teaching loads and student supervision 
duties, exemption of committee work * should be 
established on a regular basis in faculties of 
education and professors should be informed that 
these are available to them. 

4. Sabbatical leave policies should be improved or 
established and those should be communicated so that 
faculty members are fully aware of the possibilities 
of sabbatical leaves for the up-grading of research 
skills, and for the completion of research projects. 

5. Hi^ level pests for professors who are skilled in 
and have a major commitment to research should be 
made available. For example, an assistant dean could 
be responsible for the development and coordination 
of research activities, leaving the dean responsible 
for the commitment of the faculty to professional 
preparation. 
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Interaction 



1. Research in education requires cooperation between 
researchers. To this end, the establishment of 
research centors, bureauSi or departments, stay help 
to bring enough researchers together. 

2. The interaction of researchers with other researcheis 
within their own organizations should be encouraged. 

3. Travel grants and other incentives should be offered 
to encourage faa'.lt/ rienbers to interact with other 
researchers. 

4. Joint research appointments should be encouraged. 

5. Visiting research professorships might be allowed 
for in fcoilty budgets. 

6. Students shou'id do part of their course work outside 
their own faailty. 

7. Forums for che interaction of researchers should be 
established. 

8. Steps should be taken to encourage the formation and 
retention of links with the research communities of 
c<ttside of the province, 

F aj: t ot s Pc* t e d_t o j. h n de r I sM _c f Resea rch 

1. The possibility of a better use of the sui.r^cr 

recess for research activities should be investigated. 

2. The establishnsciU and publication of lists of priority 
areas in educational rese.rch should be undertalen. 
Incentives to both faculty >nd student researchers 
who work in priority areas sltould be provided. 




3. Both student and faculty researchers should be 
offered assistance for the publication of their 
research findings. 

4. Many non-research activities are enphasized by 
deadlines, scheduled meetings, ind the like, such 
that research activities tend to be set aside. This 
problen should be studied. 

Kinds of Research Being [Mdertaken 



1. The continuation and expansion of research in a 
variety of organizations should be encouraged, 
since this will result in a greater variety of 
types of research undertaken. 

2. Attempts to coordinate research done in the different 
organizations should be aade, but not in such a way 
that researchers feel that their freedom to be 
creative is threatened. 

3« Educational researchers should be encouraged to 
select topics that are educational in nature, and 
not to try to duplicate what is already being done 
by behavioral scientists in other faculties and 
departments. 

4. The tendency to work in areas that have practical 
implications for professional educators is not at 
all marked at present, Steps should be taken to 
change this. 

Meeting Needs and Offering Incentives 

1. More scholarships and bursaries should be provided 
for research-oriented students, especially for those 
undertaking the doctorate. 
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2. Increased financial support for specific research 
needs should bo made available. 

3. Researchers should be given assistance in writing 
proposals for grants. 

4. Sources of funds outside of Quebec should be made 
accessible to Quebec researchers through infoi^mation 
and guidance. 

5. Faculties should include in their budgets funds that 
may be used at least for the development of research 
projects so that more sophisticated proposals may 

be directed to other sources of funds, 

6. Where faculties are small, assistance should be 
made available to up-grade the quality of research 
being done, threugh improved research design and 
better statistical and other analyses, 

7. Faculties should provide back-up services such as 
secretaries, typists and assistants, similar to 
those available in the rrost productive dop3rtr>ont? 
of the university. 

S. Iht I.K.L, or a similar orga^ii rat ion shw.iM 

develop and provide access to data banks for student 
research |)rojects. 

, Steps should be t :»kcn to it prove bib li ograph 5 c 

lesourccs suc>i as rricrofilts and microfiches. There 
i> a parti ail ai need for information ahojt on- go i nr 
incomplete rcscarcli. 

1 \ Information retrieval services similar tf I Rid, 
hut including information from a wider range of 
sources, l,c, Frcnch-Canr Ja , France, etc., should 
be made available. 




11, All researchers in Quebec should be provided with 

rapid access to all library catalogs in the province, 
and ultimately beyond the province, if possible, 
through agreements with the Marltimes, Ontario, 

New England and New York, Computer systems may 
be most useful in this, 

Training of Researchers 

1, We have already suggested that the presence of 
researchers in a variety of organizations is 
desirable. However, the amount of publicly founded 
research in non-teaching organizations should be 
strictly limited since there is no production of 
future researchers in such organizations, 

2. Within the teaching organizations themselves, 
authorities should encourage research which heavily 
involves students, by preferential grants systems, 

5. Steps should be taken to encourage increased 

contact of students with professors on a one-to-one 
or small group basis. This might Include support 
for research professorships, the provision of 
research assistantships for students, and other 
incentives, 

4. Training for action research should be included 

in the professional graduate programs so that those 
who plan to become teachers, counsellors, and 
administrators, will use their professional 
activities to learn more about education. 

5. Research programs to discover how to maVi; practising 
teachers more research-oriented, both as producers, 
assistants and consumers, are needed. 
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6. The quality of researJi nethods and analytic 
processes used in educational research, both 

by students and by professors, should be up-graded. 

7. Steps should be taken to iirtprove the research 
capabilities of summer school students. 

Job Opportunities 

1. An attempt should be made to develop job opportunities 
within the province for educational researchers. 

This might include the creation of research 
professorships in universities, and research 
directorships in school boards. Also, an attempt 
should be made to obtain an inventory of already 
existing positions in which educational research 
activities would be desirable. 

2. We should beware of any attempt to develop programs 
within the province adequate to the training of all 
our educational researchers. It is good to import 
and to export researchers and we should try not 

to be parochial in this field. 




